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DO IT NOW 


On your vacation rambles in out-of-the-way places, do you ever hit upon 
a household that needs a little more and a little better reading matter ? 

Do you want to open for them a new window on the great wide world 
outside ? | 

Then why not give them cause to remember your visit with long-continued 


and oft-recurring gratitude by sending them THE INDEPENDENT? It 
will cost you only $1.00 to send it from now till March 1,1908. Do it now ! 

















TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until March 1, 1908, to 
be sent to 


Name 





Adda 
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Massachusetts 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Of Landscape Gardening and Horticulture for Women. 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 


* YWTHORPE, GROTON, - Massachusetts 


ATON SEMINARY 


“OR YOUNG WOMEN 
a, Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 








begins Sept. 18th, 1907, Endowed co! preparatory. 

icates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
inane and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French rman. New brick gymna- 


ll, 
a 8 fa location, 


hockey, etc. Steam and 
within 80 miles of Boston. For catal a views 
e WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 





Michigan 


Mrs. Darling’s School for Girls 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Address Mrs. ADA BRANN DARLING, 
643 and 645 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 











New Jersey 
New Jerse 


. Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 
hy x ke st - Paes 
Oo make manly, su 
r. College & 


paper. Rev T. H. LANDON, A D.D., Principal. 
MAJOR T. L. TANDON, Commandant. 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 Der year. 
Col: C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 





New York 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Sinton, New Sok (9 onlin from Utica). oe year, 16 


time ef entrance prefersed. 3° S, WHEELED, A.J. Prin 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 











NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 


2 : One of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary 076 c is, Sthools in 
ieee York State. Experienced rs, healthful location, 

eam heat, abundant water su nd’ mode 
Send for catalog. J. G. D.D., 





THE 


Cathedral School 


OF ST. PAUL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


An endowed boarding school for boys, located nineteen 
miles from New York, in a most healthful section, be- 
tween thé Sound and the Sea. 

Prepares either for College or Business Life. Efficient 
corps of teachers, well appointed class-rooms, fully 
equipped laboratory. Large and complete gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic field provide for physical 
exercise. 

Bei a Church school, every pupil is surrounded by 
the influences that develop true Christian character, man- 
liness and self-reliance. 

Illustrated id cutalogve on request. 

ALTER R. MARSH, Head Master, 
‘ost Office Box 1004. 





NEW YORK Day Schoo 35 Nassa’ 

LAW SCHOOL Evening a New York’ city 
St ge 5 oye Cd instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. three standards. Send for cata- 
logue. “GEORGE” CHASE, 





THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


.j for new boys, September 26th; 
dist year begins: | for old boys, September 26th. 





Virginia 


ROANOKE‘ COLLEGE, 
roma Year. 

‘or Degrees ; also ourse. German 

and French tnaget. * brary 34,00 vo heen Mountain 

‘or n Expenses smail. 

ee _ Address The Ivrea President. Salem, Va. 








Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY [ki aunts 


APPILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ae 5 buildi : 
Tesrene coutoce. ern, phe me ings, ay oo 

Moderate. Address how P. Bao P. a » Menor” ‘Dam, Wis. 
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Hotel 
Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Hotel 
St. Denis 


Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








$33.00 

California, Oregon and ‘Washington 

There are rare opportunities for the health-seéker and 
home-seeker on ihe Pacific Coast, and special. low. rate 
edlonist tickets daily via the Chicago, ion Pacific & 
North Western L.ne. September ist to October jist at 
the rate of $33.00 from Chicago, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, make it possible to visit the 
Cuast region at a minimum of expense. Daily and per- 
sonally conducted tours in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars, 
only | yas for a double berth. Booklets, maps and other 
information on application to W. B. Kniskern, Passenger 
hicago, Ill.—Adv. 


American Express Co., $3 per share, payable 
October Ist, 1907. 

Union Pacific R. R. Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred $2 per share, common $2.50 per share, 
payable October Ist, 1907. 





Traffic Manager, 














The SECRET 
of the “‘tidy”’ a rance 
of hundreds of mun today 
lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
. your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.’’ Try 
hardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.’’ If they 
haven’t them send tous. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - = = Worcester, Mass. 








ASTON SANITARIUM 


gies. © SPENCER KINNBY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
Select class of nervous and mental tients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first in 

dletown, N. ¥. State Hospital; visit before de- 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

x Lightest, 

) Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 








225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 10 STREET 





Send Us Your 
Back Numbers 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readere will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 


marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York 
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Cut 3 out and preserve for reference or post on 
bulletin board of the reading-room. 
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BOOK LIST No. 15. 
Standard Oil Company 


[The following list, prepared by Geo. F. Bowerman, of 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia, centains 
the most important books on the history and methods of 
the — Oil Company by its defenders and oppo- 
nents. 

The Trust: Its Book. Edited by J. H. Bridge. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. 
$1.25. A collection of articles and speeches in 
defense of the Trust. The article on “Aggre- 
gated Capital” is by Mr. S C. T. Dodd, solici- 
tor of the Standard Oil Co. 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Transportation of Petroleum. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. May 2, 
1906. 80 cents. This report deals with the 
question of railway rebates. 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Petroleum Industry. Part _1:_ Position 
of the Standard Oil Co. in the Petroleum In- 
dustry. Washington: Government °. Printing 
Office. May 20, 1907. 60 cents. - Shows the 
dominating position of the Standard Oil Co. 
in this industry. 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Petroleum Industry. Part 2: Prices and 
Profits. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. August 5th, 1907. Thus far merely a 
press summary has been published. The full 
report will be issued shortly. 

Trusts. By S. C. T. Dodd. Privately printed. 
1900. A collection of addresses and articles by 
the solicitor of the Standard Oil Co. One arti- 
cle is a short history of the Standard Oil Co. 

Trusts and the Public. By George Gunton. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 1900. $1.00. This 
volume contains many references to the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. The author has written a number 
of books on economic subjects. 

Trusts or Industrial Combinations and Coali- 
tions in the United States. By Ernst von 
Halle. New York: Macmillan Co. 1900. $1.25. 
This volume, by a German economist, contains 
considerable material on the Standard Oil Co. 
The deed and by-laws of the company are 
given in appendices. 

Trusts, Pools and Corners. By J. S. Jeans. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 
$1.00. This volume contains a short sketch of 
the organization and methods of the Standard 
Oil Co. 

The Trust Problem. By J. W. Jenks. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. ‘1tg01. $1.00. 
Much information concerning the Standard Oil 
Co. is scattered thru this volume, under the 
subjects of Competition, Combination, Organ- 
ization, Prices, Trusts and Wages, Legislation, 
ete. 

Frenzied Finance. Vol. 1. By T. W. Law- 
son. New York: Bidgeway. Thayer Co. 1905 
$1.50. A pungent attack on the Standard Oil 
Co. in its relation to Amalgamated Copper. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth. By H. D. 





Lloyd. New York: Harper & Bros. 189y. 
$1.00. A severe arraignment of the Standard 
Oil:Co., with quotations from court records 
and testimony presented to State Legislatures 
and Congressional committees. 

Trust Finance. By E. S. Meade. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1903. $1.25. This volume 
deals with the promotion, financial manage- 
ment and basis of capitalization of trusts, im- 
cluding the Standard Oil Co. 

The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil 
Co. By G. H. Montague. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 10903. $1.00. The author attempts to 
show that the success of the Standard Oil Co. 
is due only to its exceptionally efficient or- 
ganization. 

Trusts of Today. By G. H. Montague. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 1904. $1.20. 
Facts relating to the promotion and financial 
management of trusts and attempts at State 
control. The Standard Oil Co. is cited in many 
instances. 

The Truth About the Trusts. By John 
Moody. New York: Moody Publishing Co. 
1904. $5.00. A description and analysis of the 
American trust movement, with a section on 
the Standard Oil Co. 

Trusts or Competitions? Edited by A. B. 
Nettleton. Chicago: Leon Publishing Co. 
1900. $1.00. A collection of articles by various 
authors, among them Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the Review of Reviews; President Hadley, of 
Yale, and Prof.’ R. T. Ely, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. The editor was formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. The material on 
the Standard Oil Co. was furnished by Mr. S. 
C. T. Dodd, solicitor of the Standard Oil Co., 
and is in the nature of a defense. 

Trusts Versus the Public Welfare. By H. C. 
Ritchie. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 1904. 
50 cents. In a section covering 73 pages the 
author treats the Standard Oil Co. as “a 
menace to the public welfare.” 

The History of the Standard Oil Co. 2-vols 
By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 1904. $5.00. A very comprehensive 
history based on documentary evidence. In 
her conclusions the author strongly condemns 
many of the methods of the company. 


Fifty Years Ago. 
From Whe Independent, Aug. 20, 1857. 
[By Our English Correspondent.] 
ENGLAND, July 30, 1857. 

The anxiety and suspense respecting India 
have been prolonged, by two days’ delay, be- 
yond the time when intelligence was due. Tel 
egraphic notices have now been received via 
Trieste. Delhi has not been taken. The re- 
volted troops in possession had made several 
sorties, which had been repulsed with heavy 
loss to the insurgents. In the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Disraeli delivered an oration, three 
hours long,-on the subject. It was tainted with 
the peculiar vices of this clever but essentially 
selfish person and mere partizan. He labored 
to prove that this was not a military revolt 
merely, but the expression of national discon- 
tent; and that this had arisen from consider- 
able destruction of the native authority—dis- 
turbance in the settlement of property—and 
tampering with the religion of the natives, 
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Established half a century 


REMOVAL :NOTICE 


AMES McCUTCHEON & CO. beg to announce that they 
have removed to their new stores, No. 345 Fifth Avenue (oppo- 
site Waldorf-Astoria), and Nos. 2, 4 and 6 East 34th Street. 


Registered Trade Mark 


The accompanying diagram shows the location. 
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Until the 34th St. building is. completed the 5th Ave. entrance only will be used, 
*THE LINEN STORE.’’ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Ave. and 34th St, N. Y. 





WHAT’S THE USE? 


To Pour in Coffee when it Acts as a Vicious Enemy 


Fasters have gone without food for many 
days at a time, but no one can go without 
sleep. “For a long time I ‘have not been sleep- 
ing well, often lying awake for two or 
three hours during the night,.but now I sleep 
sound every night and wake up refreshed and 
vigorous,” says a Calif. woman. 

“Do you know why? It’s because I used to 
drink coffee, but I finally cut it out and began 
using Postum. Twice since then I have drank 
coffee and both times I passed a sleepless night, 
and so I am doubly convinced coffee caused 
the trouble and Postum removed it. 

“My brother was in the habit of drinking 
coffee three times a day. He was troubled 
with sour stomach and I would often notice 
him getting soda from the can to relieve the 
distress in his stomach; lately hardly a day 
“passed without a dose of soda for relief. 

“Finally he tried a cup of Postum and liked 
it so well he gave up coffee and since then has 
been drinking Postum in its place, and says he 
has not once been troubled with sour stomach.” 

Even after this lady’s experience with coffee 
her brother did not suspect for a time that 
coffee was causing his sour stomach, but easily 
proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands of cases 
just like this, but it’s easily proved. A ten 
days’ trial works wonders. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

ead the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs, ~ 





Hard to Curb: The speculative instinct 
has led many a sober-minded man to finan- 
cial ruin; many an impulsive woman to lose 
her own or her children’s inheritance by 
listening to irresponsible advisers. 

The business of the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company does not appeal to the 
speculatively inclined, but careful investors 
seeking a feir return on their savings while 
being assured of their safety will do well to 
write for full particulars of our investment 
which pays 


5% a Year 


Our business is conducted under New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
has been established fifteen years, during 
which time we have never paid less than 
five per cent. per annum. 

An dccount may be opened with us at any 

_ time—earnings start at once 
—withdraw at your option— 
earnings paid for each day. 

We invite your inquiries. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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Survey of the World 


Since the imposi- 
tion of a fine of 
$29,240,000 upon 
the Standard Oil Company much interest 
has been shown by the public in the pur- 
pose of the Government concerning the 
prosecution of other corporations, rail- 
way or industrial, and the remarks of 
Attorney-General Bonaparte have ex- 
cited general comment. During last 
week there was a further decline of 
prices at the Stock Exchange, and inter- 
views of a disquieting nature (some of 
which have been repudiated) were pub- 
lished. The decline of prices was ac- 
companied by no important failure, and 
extended inquiries by prominent journals 
showed that business was in good condi- 
tion thruout the country. Attorney-Gen- 


Purposes of the 
Department of Justice 


eral Bonaparte returned to Washington * 


from his vacation on the 12th. In answer 
to questions he said on that date that the 
Department of Justice would prosecute 
in the criminal courts any case coming 
before it, if it could find the evidence 
needed for conviction. But it was not 
his purpose to waste time or effort upon 
mere underlings or subordinates. Re- 
ferring again to the recent verdict of a 
jury in the Licorice Trust case, when the 
corporation was convicted and its presi- 
dent acquitted, he said, according to the 
published reports, that the presidents of 
accused corporations were usually men 
of good, moral standing in their com- 
munities, orderly in their private lives. 
and frequently engaged in church work. 
Juries were unwilling to convict such 
men even if the corporations which they 
controlled were held to be guilty. The 
Department, however, was preparing to 
bring to justice some of the prominent 


men at the head of corporations which 
had broken the law. He would not then 
name any one, “but,” he is said to have 
added, “there is a big covey of game, 
and it would be a very poor marksman 
who could not land enough to make a 
mess.” In his opinion, there was evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant the Depart- 
ment in believing that several of these 
men could be sent to the penitentiary. 
He declined to say whether the Govern- 
ment intended to prosecute Mr. Harri- 
man or Mr. John D. Rockefeller, but re- 
marked that the Commission’s report 
upon Mr. Harriman and the Union Pa- 
cific was under consideration. A recent- 
ly published statement that no proceed- 
ings against Mr. Harriman (except the 
demand for answers to certain questions ) 
were under consideration, he said, had 
not been authorized. On the 13th, Secre- 
tary Root, Secretary Taft and Post- 
master-General Meyer were in confer- 
ence with the President at Oyster Bay. 
The stock market being in a condition of 
excitement, many rumors were in cir- 
culation. One was that Secretary Root 
had conferred with several Wall Street 
financiers at Mr. Morgan’s office, and 
that he was thinking of withdrawing 
from the Cabinet. Mr. Root said that 
both these stories were absolutely false. 
On that day another interview with Mr. 
Bonaparte was published. He explained 
why he had thought and still believed 
that the punishment of responsible offi- 
cers of offending corporations by im- 
prisonment would be a more effective 
deterrent than the imposition of fines. 
Officers of companies that had not broken 
the laws had no cause for anxiety. “The 
Government seeks to punish only those 
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who have deliberately and defiantly vio- 
lated the laws of the country.” On the 
14th, in answer to the question whether 
“the business of the great corporations of 
the country generally” was “conducted 
on such unlawful principles that the 
prosecutions deemed necessary by the law 
department of the United States” would 
“unsettle industrial conditions and lessen 
our prosperity,” he said: 


“I know of no facts which justify any such 
statement. There have been violations of 
Federal statutes by some corporations and by 
some individuals, and, so far as this depart- 
ment can accomplish it, the guilty corpora- 
tions and the guilty individuals will be brought 
to trial, and, when convicted, to punishment; 
but the number of each is small, and the 
vindication of the law can, in my opinion, 
have only a beneficial effect on the prosperity 
of the country, although it may demoralize 
some speculators.” 


Two days later, his attention was directed 
bv the Associated Press to criticisms in 
certain papers of his “alleged levity, sar- 
casm and want of dignity” and the “re- 
ported effect” of his utterances “upon the 
stock market.” Some of the interviews 
ascribed to him, he then said, were true, 
some had a basis of truth, and some were 
wholly fictitious. But he could not un- 
derstand how sensible men could be af- 
fected in dealing with matters of busi- 
war by the remarks attributed to him- 
self: 


“IT should say that business men ought to 
wish to have the laws strictly and impartially 
enforced. If this is done everybody knows 
what he can do and what he cannot, and 
everybody has a fair field and no favor. The 
Department of Justice proposes to do pre- 
cisely this and nothing more. It is required 
by law to enforce certain penal statutes which 
make certain forms of action crimes against 
the United States, and also provides remedies 
for such illegal action. 

“The department, since I have been at its 
head, has never taken proceedings to enforce 
the laws without a careful preliminary in- 
vestigation. Moreover, it has consistently and 
frequently overlooked merely formal viola- 
tions of law or offenses attended with trivial 
consequences and has invariably refused to 
intervene in such cases when there was reason 
to suspect that intervention was desired to 
further private ends. It has been, on the 
whole, exceptionally successful in the results 
of the litigation it has undertaken—a fact 
which of itself shows that this litigation had 
been preceded by thoro inquiry. 

“If the ground of complaint against the de- 
partment is that it proposes to punish prom- 
inent and wealthy men, or corporations hav- 
ing vast amounts of capital and engaged in 
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very extensive business when these are shown 
to have been wilful and persistent law break- 
ers on a great scale and with grave injury 
to the purposes of the law, I must admit that 
these complaints are well founded. That is 
precisely what the Department of Justice is 
trying to do, and while I remain its very un- 
worthy head will continue to do, so far as it 
can.” J 


Immediately after the 
the Alton Road &'¢t fine had _ been 

imposed upon _ the 
Standard Oil Company, at Chicago, 
Judge Landis ordered the calling of a 
special grand jury to consider the con- 
duct of the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company, which granted the special and 
unlawful rates to the Oil Trust, and also 
to inquire whether officers of the two 
corporations were guilty of conspiracy. 
This action appears to have been taken 
without the approval of the Department 
of Justice. It soon became known that 
immunity had been granted to the rail- 
road company in consideration of the as- 
sistance given by it to the prosecutors. 
This concession was made by C. B. Mor- 
rison, then District Attorney at Chicago, 
and now special counsel for the Govern- 
ment. When the new grand jury as- 
sembled, on the 14th, Judge Landis said 
he had been informed by the Attorney- 
General that prior to the indictment of 
the Standard Oil Company, Mr. Mor- 
rison had made with the officials of the 
Chicago & Alton an agreement “under 
which the railroad company was not to 
be proceeded against, provided it should 
assist the prosecution with evidence and 
witnesses in the matter then pending.” 
He continued : 

“This presents a very grave question, because 
it is of the utmost importance that no offender 
should undeservedly escape punishment for 
crimes on such a plea, as well as that the mean- 
est criminal may not truthfully charge the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with bad faith. 
What this arrangement was the court does not 
know, but the court assumes it may possibly 
have provided that the Chicago & Alton Com- 
pany should emancipate those who act and 
speak for it from all obligations to deceive and 
mislead the jury on the trial lately closed. 

“Tf this be true, whatever officer of the De- 
partment of Justice is charged with determin- 
ing what shall be that department’s attitude 
must have submitted to his careful considera- 
tion a transcript of the testimony of all these 
railroad agents in order that he may intelli- 
gently decide whether or not the District-Attor- 
ney’s arrangement and the railroad company’s 


Immunity for 
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performance entitled the Chicago & Alton road 
to immunity. Whether the grand jury acts in 
the matter will depend entirely upon what con- 
clusions this official may reach as to what the 
most perfect good faith requires the Govern- 
ment of the United States to do.” 

It is said that several witnesses connect- 
ed with the railroad company were evi- 
dently hostile to the prosecution. Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte says that he him- 
self has never agreed to grant immunity 
to any one; he understands, however, 
that immunity was granted in this case 
by Mr. Morrison, with the consent of 
Mr. Moody, who was then at the head of 
the department. It is pointed out that 
Mr. Harriman controlled the Chicago & 
Alton when the company thus agreed to 
assist the Government in procuring the 
conviction of the Oil Trust, and it is re- 
ported that on this account the Oil Trust 
capitalists are no longer his friends. 

On the 13th the Government took meas- 
ures to compel Mr. Harriman to answer 
the questions which he declined to 
answer last winter during the Union Pa- 
cific investigation. The petition was 


filed ‘in New York, where arguments will 
Among the 


be made on October 21st. 
questions are those concerning his inter- 
est in stocks sold to the Union Pacific, 
his profits in these transactions and his 
purchases (if any) of Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific in the stock market a 
short time before the declaration of the 
10 per cent. dividend. Otto H. Kahn, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who also refused to 
answer, is a defendant in the same 
action. 
Sd 


At the primaries, on the 
14th, for the fall election 
in San Francisco, the re- 
sult in the Republican party was a de- 
cided triumph for reform. The Repub- 
lican League, which supports the “graft” 
prosecutions and the new Mayor, elect- 
ing 130 of the 149 delegates. The op- 
position (represented by 19 delegates), 
is said to have been led by Postmaster 
Fiske. In the Democratic primaries the 
regular Democrats were successful, and 
it is said that the) will unite with the re- 
form Republicans in support of a ticket. 
At the primaries of the Union Labor 
party, however, those who oppose the 
prosecutions were successful. They will 
control the party’s convention and may 


Politics in 
San Francisco 
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even renominate ex-Mayor Schmitz, who 
is in jail under sentence. Several days 
before the primaries were held, that por- 
tion of the Union Labor party which sup- 
ports the prosecutions and calls itself 
“the anti-graft element” of the organiza- 
tion, reported to the District Attorney (in 
a letter from Michael Casey, chairman 
of its committee on election frauds), that 
it had obtained and would submit to him 
much evidence of colonizing and false 
registration in the interest of the sup- 
porters of Schmitz. This evidence is said 
to have been taken for the grand jury. 

It is asserted by the San Francisco 
papers that before the first trial of Louis 
Glass, Emil T. Zimmer, the other vice- 
president of the Pacific States Telephone 
Company, told to Prosecutor Heney and 
the grand jury the whole story of the 
company’s corrupt dealings with the su- 
pervisors, and that for this reason Mr. 
Heney was greatly surprised when Zim- 
mer refused to testify. The latter is still 
suffering punishment for contempt. 

al 
At the end of last week, 
eighteen cases of yellow 
fever in Cuba had been 
reported. Ten of these were in Cien- 
fuegos, where two members of the 
American hospital corps—Sergeant Mer- 
ritt and Private Sheppard—have died of 
the disease. Two cases were found at 
Matanzas, and two at a place near 
that city and forty miles east of 
Havana. Two troops of the Fifteenth 
Cavalry and a machine gun platoon are 
stationed in Cienfuegos. All except one 
of the Americans attacked by the disease 
there were in the hospital corps. Against 
the protests of the soldiers, the military 
hospital was placed in the same building 
with a civil hospital, which, it is believed, 
was the source of infection, altho the 
original case has not been found. It is as- 
serted that the local health authorities are 
incompetent and that Cienfuegos is in a 
foul condition. This outbreak of fever 
will furnish fresh arguments in favor of 
giving the central Government direct 
supervision of sanitary work thruout the 
island, and may lead the Government of 
intervention to decide that the contract 
for sewering and paving Havana, award- 
ed under the rule of General Wood, must 
now be carried out. Before the recent 
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revolution, the Washington Government 
repeatedly reminded the insular authori- 
ties of their obligations in respect to this 
matter. 

of 


At the end of last 
week there were no 
signs of an approach- 
ing settlement of the telegraphers’ strike. 
The Western Union superintendent at 
New York asserted that the strike was 
ended, so far as its effect upon his com- 
pany was concerned. “We do not con- 
sider that we have a strike in our hands,” 
said the+ vice-president of the Postal 
Company. On the other hand, strike 
leaders asserted that they had already 
won their fight and predicted that the 
companies must soon yield. There were 
indications that the companies were do- 
ing business under great disadvantages, 
altho they had a considerable number of 
men at work. At last reports the 47,000 
railroad operators were still in their 
places, the railway companies not insist- 
ing that they should send and receive 
commercial messages, as required in the 
companits’ contract with the Western 
Union. On the morning of the 19th it 
was made known that the strikers in 
New York had formally requested At- 
torney-General Jackson to begin pro- 
ceedings for a revocation of the Western 
Union charter, upon the ground that the 
company was sending messages by tele- 
phone and express. President Small, at 
Chicago, made an appeal for funds, say- 
ing that the strikers should be prepared 
for a ninety days’ contest. At 
Boulder, Colo., on the roth, the freight 
depot and other buildings of the Col- 
orado & Southern road were destroyed 
by fire, accompanied by an explosion of 
a ton of dynamite which had been stored 
in acar. Five persons were killed, near- 
ly all of them being citizens who were 
assisting the firemen. The property loss 
was $500,000. A strike of employees of 
the railroad was in progress at the time. 
Three strikers were arrested and held on 
suspicion. One of these, John W. 
Reeve, confessed on the 14th that he 
had set fire to the cars and depot. To 
this confession was then added that of 
Frank Kiser, another prisoner. Follow- 
ing these confessions, the labor contro- 
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versy was settled by an arbitration agree- 
ment. 
od 


Dispatches from the 
Mexican capital on the 
14th predicted war in 
Central America within four days. This 
prediction was repeated on the 15th, 
when it was said that Guatemala and 
Salvador would attack Nicaragua and 
Honduras, and that Salvador’s President 
was buying steamboats (with guns for 
them) in San Francisco. No fresh signs 
of disturbance, however, were reported — 
from the Central American countries, 
and the predictions of impending war 
were received with surprise in Washing- 
ton, where it was thought that arrange- 
ments would soon be completed for a 
peace conference of all the republics. It 
had just been made known that Guate- 
mala was about to send her Minister of 
Finance to Mexico, to meet Secretary 
Root there, and with his help to seek an 
improvement of relations between the 
two countries. It is reported that Cap- 
tain John P. Poe, formerly a noted foot- 
ball player at Princeton, and an officer of 
artillery in Honduras during the recent. 
war, has started from Salvador for San 
Francisco, to recruit a “foreign legion” 
there. There has been published an in- 
terview with Commander Winterhalter, 
who has been serving on the “Paducah” 
in Central American waters, and who ex- 
presses the opinion that the people of 
Central America “are not capable of self- 
government” : 
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“If one could conceive of such a thing as 
the five republics of Central America in a 
confederacy under the protection of the United 
States there would be no grander countries 


on earth than Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua with all their resources developed. 
But it ‘will never be under Spanish-American 
development. Their republics are a mis- 
nomer. Their ideas of government are for 
every man to get into politics for the benefit 
of himself a his friends, and) the people 
are the sufferers. Such countries could never 
become places of investment for American 
capital. Exploitation of the resources of the 
several States has been the main object of the 
men who have held' power, in Central Amer- 
ica. All the States, with the possible excep- 
tion of Costa Rica, have been made the vic- 
tims of official. graft, and the progress of all 
has thus been immeasurably retarded.” 


He approves the suggestion that all the 
countries should be subject to a protec- 
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torate exercised jointly by the United 
States and Mexico. At the request of 
Secretary Root, Secretary Taft recently 
undertook’ negotiations with Colombia 
and Panama for a settlement of the con- 
troversy between these two countries, 
and between Colombia and the United 
States, growing out of the secession of 
Panama. On the 17th, a protocol was 
signed by representatives of the three 
Powers, providing for three distinct 
treaties, the terms of which were not pub- 
lished. It is understood that they in- 
volve the assumption by Panama of a 
part of Colombia’s foreign debt. In 
Venezuela, on the 12th, the court of first 
instance, at Caracas, found the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company 
guilty of aiding the Matos revolution and 
imposed a fine of $5,000,000, which was 
estimated to have been the cost of sup- 
pressing that revolt. Additional dam- 
ages will be assessed hereafter. The 
company will appeal to the higher court. 


& 


The Hague Conference has 
disposed of the disarma- 
ment and the limitation of 
armament proposition by passing the fol- 
lowing resolution, introduced by Sir Ed- 
ward Frye, the first delegate of Great 
Britain : 

This Conference. confirms the resolution 
adopted by the Conference of 1899 regarding 
the limitation of military burdens, and as mili- 
tary burdens have been considerably augmented 
in almost all countries since 1899, it declares 
it is highly desirable to see the governments 
earnestly resume the study of this question. 
Sir Edward said that the Emperor of 
Russia in convoking the first conference 
had chiefly in view to put a stop to the 
increase of armament, and the solution 
of this question had in the last eight 
years become more and more urgent in 
view of the manner in which armaments 
had been extended. He added that as 
the British Government recognized that 
several Powers desired to restrict their 
military expenses, it was ready to com- 
municate once a year with those Powers 
inclined to do likewise, its projects for 
the construction of new warships, as 
well as the expenses implied therein, be- 
lieving that this exchange of news would 
facilitate the exchange of views between 
the governments concerned regarding 
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the reduction of armaments. M. Ne- 
lidoff, president of. the Conference, in a 
long speech pointed out “that contact 
with reality’ showed the difficulty in 
carrying out Great Britain’s generous 
idea of disarmament, and he ended by 
saying : 

“T cannot find any other way to show the 
interest of the Powers in this question, which, 
if immature in 1899, is not more mature in 
1907. It is impossible to accomplish anything 
in this direction, and the Conference finds itself 
today as eg * to face the question as it 
was in I Any discussion of the matter, 
sterile in itself, would he i injurious to the cause 
of peace, as showing the divergence of opinion 
existing, while on the other hand.a unity of 
intentions exists which may one day lead to 
their realization.” 

Then the text of the treaty of disarma- 
ment between Argentina and Chili was 
read, and the whole Conference enthusi- 
astically applauded Sefiors Drago of Ar- 
gentina and Concha of Chili, who were 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
that treaty. The second commission 
has completed its work in regard to the 
regulation of war on land, but the final 
form has not yet been adopted. It pro- 
poses that on the outbreak of war civil- 
ians of the nationality of the enemy who 
may happen to be resident of the enemy’s 
country shall not be expelled; and that 
all volunteers shall -bear arms openly 
(tho the German proposition that these 
volunteers shall bear a distinguishing 
sign was rejected, as well as the Japan- 
ese proposition for the adoption of a 
scale for pay for work done by prison- 
ers of war). No definite decision was 
reached regarding the important ques- 
tion of the rights of belligerents when 
traversing neutral territory, but the 
proposition that prisoners of war should 
be required to do no degrading work 
and only such as is suitable to their rank 
and position was past unanimously. The 
throwing of bombs and- explosives from 
balloons and airships is also forbidden, 
as well as the use of asphyxiating gases, 
tho it will be remembered that in the 
first conference in 1899 Captain Mahan 
refused his assent to the latter proposi- 
tion on the ground that nobody knew how 
asphyxiating gases were likely to act. 

France’s objection to the establish- 
ment of an international prize court, as 
fathered by Germany and England, has 
been overcome by the proposition that 
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the personnel of the prize court shall be 
taken from the permanent arbitration 
court proposed by. the United States. 
The scheme for a permanent court will 
unquestionably pass, but one of its pro- 
visos will be changed, so that both dis- 
putant nations may have judges of their 
own sitting on the case. In regard to 
the future meetings of the Conference 
Russia has proposed that each Confer- 
ence arrange for the next one. The Czar 
says that as Russia has inaugurated 
these conferences and they are now 
firmly established, the time is now ripe 
for them to manage themselves. This 
proposition of Russia’s is different from 
the American proposition, which re- 
quires the conferences to meet quin- 
quennially. Which will prevail is not 
indicated in the cabled reports. Rus- 
sia had originally intended to close the 
Conference about this time, but the 
question of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and the periodicity of future 
conferences will require so much more 
work that England, Germany and the 
United States have vetoed Russia, and 
the Conference will now probably con- 
tinue until the first or second week of 
September. It is said that M. Nelidoff, 
in writing a motto in the album of Mrs. 
Hill, wife of the United States Ambas- 
sador at The Hague, said: “It is easier 
to make peace with one-enemy than with 
forty-seven neutrals.” 


& 


A furious and fatal conflict 
Strike between the troops and the 

Belfast mob took place on 
the evening of August 12th. It began 
with the stoning of policemen and civil- 
ians in the streets of the Falls Road 
quarter. Troops were called to the 
rescue, and had a hard fight with the 
mob, which attacked them with stones, 
broken bottles and brickbats from the 
street and buildings. Great piles of pav- 
ing stones had been dug up from: the 
street and arranged in convenient places 
in preparation for the combat, and 
chains and other entanglements arranged 
for tripping the horses of the cavalry in 
case of acharge. After the soldiers and 
police had stood the fusilade for three 
hours and repeated charges with club 
and bayonet had failed to disperse the 
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rioters, the magistrate read the Riot act, 
while the mob cursed “the bloody 
Saxons.” Brigadier - General Dawson, 
commanding the garrison, then - gave 
command to fire, and two volleys cleared 
the streets. Two men in the crowd and 
one woman behind it fell dead and fif+ 
teen were wounded. Over sixty of the 
soldiers and rioters are in the hos- 
pitals on account of severe wounds. 
The turbulent quarter was, however, by 
no means pacified. On the contrary, the 
firing by the troops on the people still 
further inflamed their passions, and 
preparations were made for another at- 
tack, women and children being engaged 
in preparing ammunition, such as paving 
stones and bottles full of vitriol. Work- 
men who attempted to repair the streets 
were driven away with stones. In or- 
der to avoid further trouble the- troops 
were withdrawn from the quarter and 
the priests and leading Nationalists pa- 
trolled the streets to keep the people 
quiet. The Orangemen of the Shank 
Hill quarter were at the same time kept 
from resorting to violence by the per- 
sonal efforts of their leaders. In the 
meantime negotiations had been going 
on between the strikers and the employ- 
ers, and on the 14th an agreement was 
reached by mutual concessions. The 
carters will obtain an increase of pay 
and the employers maintain the open 
shop. An attempt was made to assas- 
sinate Lord Ashtown at Glenahiry Lodge 
near Clonmel by the explosion of a bomb 
under his bedroom. The roof fell and 
the lodge was set on fire with the aid of 
petroleum, but Lord Ashtown and the 
household escaped injury. Lord Ash- 
town is a prominent member of the 
Irish Unionists’ Alliance and an oppo- 
nent of the Nationalists. At the recent 
Galway Assizes, Justice of the Peace 
Kelly was tried on the charge of incit- 
ing the murder of Lord Ashtown in a po- 
litical speech, but he was acquitted. 


Js 


The series of personal 
interviews between 
the most important 
European sovereigns has excited an im- 
mense amount of comment and specula- 
tion as to alliances, ententes and the bal- 
ance of power, but as nothing is really 
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known to the outside world of what 
occurred at these conferences it is not 
worth while to do more than record the 
facts of the meetings. The first was be- 
tween the Emperor Nicholas of Russia 
and the Emperor William of Germany, 
who met off Swinemiinde on August 3d, 
and an exchange of visits took place be- 
tween the two imperial yachts, the 
“Standart” and the “Hohenzollern.” 
Twenty-three ships of the-German navy 
were there brought up in line for review 
by their Majesties. On August 14th 
King Edward of England visited the 
Emperor of Germany at the Palace of 
Wilhelmshéhe. The King remained at 
Wilhelmshéhe for ten hours, and then 
his train went on to Ischl, where Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria has his 
summer villa. ‘It is reported that a satis- 
factory agreement was reached between 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and King 
Edward on the Macedonian difficulty 
and the crisis at Morocco. 
& 

Anti-clerical violence in 
Italy shows no signs of 
abating. Churches are 
set on fire, wayside shrines destroyed and 
ecclesiastics jeered, spat upon or stoned 
in the streets. Cardinal Merry del Val, 
the Papal Secretary of State, was at- 
tacked while driving thru Marino, near 
Rome, and in beating off the mob one of 
the policemen was severely wounded. 
The Pope has advised the postponement 
of the pilgrimages, which were to begin 
September 20th in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the 
priesthood, because of the danger and in- 
dignities to which the pilgrims would 
now be subjected in passing thru Italy. 
It appears that the attack upon the Sale- 
sian monks at Varazze was incited by the 
diary of a fifteen-year-old boy named 
Bisson in their school, which his mother 
obtained and published. In it he de- 
scribed in great detail midnight orgies, 
the celebration of the Black Mass by 
nude priests, the burning of pictures 
of the King and similar scenes. On 
cross-examination the boy’s story broke 
down completely and it was found that 
he had cribbed most of it from old books 
on the Satanic cult. It is probable that 
the whole thing is the product of a per- 
verted imagination. The girl who started 
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the scandal about the home of orphan 
girls kept by Signora Capozzi at Rome 
has confessed that the story she told 
about her abuse was a fiction. The Gov- 
ernment will propose a bill for the regu- 
lar inspection of all institutions, lay or 
clerical, in which children or young peo- 
ple are taken. The Vatican will oppose 
this as an infringement of religious 
liberty. 
& 


General Drude, with 3,000 
troops camped about a 
mile to the east of Casa- 
blanca, has successfully defended that 
city and withstood numerous fiery at- 
tacks by the tribesmen, greatly outnum- 
bering his own force. A force of 500 
Spanish troops under General Santa 
Olalla was landed at Casablanca to assist 
in policing the city, but dissensions arose 
between the two generals which for a 
time prevented efficient co-operation. 
The Pasha of Casablanca, who is held 
responsible for the massacre, is a prison- 
er on board the French cruiser “Gloire,” 
Commander Lesquivet, the second rank- 
ing officer of the “Gloire,” taking his 
place as Governor of the city. Order is 
restored and business is being transacted. 
The French are clearing up the city, 
which was left in a frightful condition 
after the bombardment. Dead and 
wounded were left for days about the 
streets and many died from starvation 
and disease. The houses are being 
searched for loot, which is brought to the 
market places to be sold at auction for 
the benefit of the sufferers. The city has 
been reduced to one-fifth its former pop- 
ulation. The number of persons slain 
during the massacre and bombardment is 
estimated at 1,000, most of them Arab 
tribesmen who were killed by the shells 
from the warship. The financial loss 
probably amounts to more than $1,000,- 
ooo. The French have begun the re- 
building of the minaret of the mosque 
which was destrayed in the bombard- 
ment. So far no other massacres have 
occurred in the ports, but French ships 
are patroling the coast continually. The 
foreign residents at Fez have so far been 
protected, but are afraid to leave the city 
for fear of precipitating a massacre. The 
Sultan is urging his people to maintain 
order, but it is questionable how far his 
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influence will prevail in the present 
crisis. In a council held in the palace 
at Fez between thé viziers and the tema, 
which is composed of the» Moslem doc- 
tors of law, the Sheriff of Kitani de- 
nounced the Government for its conces- 
sions to foreigners and demanded the 
proclamation of a holy war against the 
infidels. ‘The Kadi of Fez and four 
others of the ulema joined in the demand 
for a war of extermination. If the Sul- 
tan fails to put himself at the head of it 
he is likely to be deposed or assassinated. 
General Maclean is still in the hands of 
Raisuli, and has not been heard from for 
some days. It appears that he had been 
taken charge of by the Kmass tribesmen 
and would have been freed, but on hear- 
ing of the bombardment of Casablanca 
they were so enraged that they gave him 
back to Raisuli, who has secreted him in 
the territory of the Beni Aros. 


& 


The first to follow 
the example of 
France is the city of 
Calvin, and in Geneva the separation is 
mew an accomplished fact. In this canton, 
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where the immigration of Catholics had 
in recent years been assuming excep- 
tional proportions, where several inde- 
pendent Protestant churches had already 
been formed and free thought had been 


gaining ground, only the Reformed 
State Church and the ‘liberal National 
Catholic Church yet enjoyed the benefit 
of a cultus budget. Complete disestab- 
lishment had been advocated for a long 
time, and in the middle of June the 
Great Council of State, by a vote of 60 
to 23, declared for the innovation, and 
now in a referendum the citizens by a 
vote of 7,656 to 6,822, or a majority of 
only 834, have definitely settled the mat- 
ter. The weeks before the vote was 
taken were full of excitement, discus- 
sions in papers and pamphlets, public 
meetings pro and con, and even sermons 
in the pulpits adding to the agitation. 
The consistory had covered the town 
with large posters begging the people to 
vote against the separation scheme ; sev- 
enteen pastors announced themselves for 
the measure and thirty pastors and pro- 
fessors plead for the status quo. Yet 
the lower classes, especially the working 
people, did not enthuse, and while 14,378 
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votes were cast, more than 10,000 voters 
remained at home. 
& 

The Empress - Dowager of 
China, Tzi-hsu, has announced 
her intention of resigning her 
power into the hands of the Emperor at 
the Chinese New Year and retiring to 
private life. She is seventy-two years 
old and suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease. A Grand Council has been called 
to make arrangements for the change. 

The bubonic plague has broken out 
in Southern Manchuria and _ sixteen 
deaths have been reported. Quarantine 
has been established at Kwang-ching-tse. 
Five cases of the plague, four of them 
fatal, have occurred in San Francisco 
among the poorer class of foreigners in 
the neighborhood of Chinatown. An in- 
fected steamer has been ordered into 
quarantine with all her passengers. It 
has been proved that rats are the chief 
agents in the spread of the disease, but 
there has been much discussion as to how 
the infection reached human beings. Dr. 
Simpson, of King’s College, London, and 
other authorities hold that it is conveyed 
thru the contamination of food, but the 
commission appointed by the Indian 
Government has decided that the bacillus 
is carried by fleas, which bite first an in- 
fected rat and afterward man. The ba- 
cillus does not live long outside of a liv- 
ing host, man, animal or insect. In India 
the plague is more prevalent than ever 
before, causing a million deaths a year. 

Major Dreyfus has decided to with- 
draw his request to be retired from the 
army on account of not having been pro- 
moted to the lieutenant-colonelcy to 
which he might have attained if he had 
not been unjustly imprisoned on Devil’s 
Island. Parliament will take up his case 
at the next session. Russia is said to 
be in a very peaceful and orderly state 
now, yet according to the Government 
report 54 officers were killed and 47 
wounded, and 95 men killed and 52 
wounded during the month of July. Dur- 
ing the same period 274 persons were 
exiled from St. Petersburg for political 
offenses. Recent assassinations include 
General Karakozoff, ex-Governor-Gen- 
eral of Odessa, and Colonel Schrétter, 
commander of the Bialystok military sta- 
tion, who was supposed to be responsible 
for the massacre of the- Jews there. 
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A Plea for Korea 


BY PRINCE YE WE CHONG 


[Prince Ye We-Chong is the son of Chin Pom Ye, who was Korean Minister to the 
United States, 1896-1900. The recently deposed Korean Emperor, Ye Hyeng, is his grand 
uncle. The Prince’s name indicates his royal birth, We is his given name; Chong indi- 
cates his “generation name” and Ye is the imperial family name.. He lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for four years, attended the College of Janson de Lailly and for two years was 
a student at the special military school at St. Cyr in Paris. He has received the Russian order 
of St. Stanislaus from Tsar Nicholas II. He is married to a Russian lady and has a daugh- 
ter; his family resides in Russia. His credentials were sent to him thru secret agents of iis 
Emperor. For presenting himself at The Hague Peace Conference the Korean courts (at 
the command of the Japanese officials, so it’ is generally believed) passed sentence of 
death against Ye We-Chong and of life imprisonment against his colleagues, Ye Sang Sul 
and Ye Choon. The latter died of heart failure while at The Hague. We publish a fac- 
simile and translation of the credentials which he bears to The Hague, signed by the Em- 
peror’s own hand and sealed with the imperial seal at the palace in Seoul, April 20, 1907. 
The Japanese have denied the existence or authenticity of this document and claim to have 


obtained a disayowal of it from the ex-Emperor.—Ep1ror.] 


T the beginning of the Russo- 


Japan war, the Japanese Govern- 
ment announced that it had two 
main objects in view—the maintenance 
of the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Korea, and the continuance of 
the “open door” for trade in the Far 


‘East. The Japanese publicists pro- 
claimed, time after time, that Japan was 
not fighting for herself alone, but also 
for all civilization and for the commer- 
cial benefit of all trading nations. So 
every American and English merchant, 
missionary and other men in the Far 
East, fully expected that Japan would 
keep her words. In Korea, both the peo- 
ple and Government, placing full confi- 
dence in Japan’s solemn promises—of 
the maintenance of independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity, made alliance with 
Japan. By virtue of this treaty the coun- 
try was open to Japan as a basis of her 
military operations and the Korean Gov- 
ernment and people assisted the Japan- 
ese in every possible manner in their 
struggle with Russia. We, the people of 
Korea, who had been tired of the corrup- 
tion, exaction and cruel administration 
of the old Government, received the Jap- 


anese with syinpathy and hope. We.be- 
lieved at that time that Japan, while 
dealing possibly stern measures against 
the corrupt officials, would give justice 
to the common people and would give 
honest advice in the administrative work. 
We believed that Japan would seize the 
occasion and lead the Koreans in their 
efforts to bring about the necessary re- 
forms. 

The Japanese were loud in their em- 
phasis of the fact that they were in 
Korea, not alone for their own benefit. 
but as a nation doing the work of all 
civilized races, and securing the main- 
tenance of the “open door” and of equal 
opportunity for all. 

Then came the succession of remark- 
able Japanese victories and the tone of 
the statesmen and administrators altered. 
To our amazement and great resent- 
ment Japan has been and is playing the . 
ugly, unjust, inhuman, selfish and brutal 
role instead of a fair and equal opportu- 
nities for all role. 

The first demand, after Japanese 
wormed their way among us under the 
guise of friendship, with fair words and 
with solemn promises to maintain our 
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independence, was that all the waste 
lands of the country, which meant the 
greater part of Korea, should be handed 
over to a Japanese for a term of fifty 
years without any payment.’ This 
scheme, tho it failed to be carried out, 
helped to start a great revulsion of feel- 
ing among us against the Japanese. The 
next demand that Japan made was early 
in November, when Marquis Ito came to 
Seoul as special envoy from the Mikado. 
The entire Japanese forces, horse, foot 
and artillery, 
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still there was no agreement. The voices 
of the Japanese grew more threatening. 
“Yield or it means instant destruction to 
all,” came the threat. The imaginations 
of the terror-stricken Ministers heard in 
every crackling bough around them the 
creeping of Japanese soldiers. As they 
entered the Palace that evening they hac 
moved thru heavy lines of Japanese 
troops outside. Then one Minister, over- 
come by the persistence of the Japanese, 
began to weaken. The Japanese at once 

seized Han Kin 





then around the 
city, were 
brought in front 
of the Palace 
and were ma- 
neuvered there 
for days until 
Marquis Ito 
had gained an 


audience with 
the Emperor, on 
November 15th, 
1905, and pre- 
sented the pro- 
posed treaty for 


his consent. 
There were 
four main pro- 
visions : The 
control and di- 
rection of the 
external affairs 
of Korea were 
to be handed 
over to Japan; 
the Korean 
Govern ment 
was to pledge 





Sul, then acting 
Prime Minister, 
and who was 
the most strong- 
ly determined 
not to yield, 
flung him into a 
room and kept 
him prisoner. 
Then the Jap- 
anese extracted 
their desire — 
a treaty by 
force from an 
unwilling - gov- 
ernment. Yet 
the Japanese 
publicists pro- 
claimed to the 
world that the 
treaty was a 
glad and volun- 
tary surrender 
on the part of 
Koreans, A 
hypocrite who 
picks a_ pocket 
while _ profess- 








itself not to 

conclude any act or engagement 
of an international character ex- 
cept thru the medium of Japan; the 
establishment of Japan’s residency in 
Seoul; and Japanese residents were to 
be appointed in any part of Korea where 
the Japanese thought necessary. 

The Emperor and his Ministers re- 
solved not to give in; Ito persisted, 
whereupon the Emperor declared that he 
would rather die than agree. The nego- 
tiations with the Emperor and his Min- 
isters were kept on until the evening of 
the 17th. Hour after hour the confer- 
ence continued. Midnight struck, and 
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ing friendship 
and brotherliness is far more 
contemptible and brutal than an 
open robber. 

The news of the signing of the treaty 
was received with consternation by the 
Koreans. The people arose ; the Japanese 
swords and guns quieted them down. 
Since November 17th, 1905, Japanese, 
with force and arms, have taken away 
everything from the hands of Koreans. 
Japanese have taken over the entire ma- 
chinery of the Government of our coun- 
try and are using it solely and directly 
for the financial profit of the Japanese 
people. They are officially and unoffi- 
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[TRANSLATION. ] 
His Majesty the Emperor of Korea, to whom it may concern: 

As the independence of Korea has been known to all the Powers with which she has 
ever been in friendly relation, we have, for this reason, the right to send delegates to all 
international conferences which can be convoked for any purpose. But by the terms of 
the treaty of. November 18th, 1905, which was extorted from us by force, the Japanese 
by menace and by a violation of all international equity deprived us of the right of direct 
communication with the friendly Powers. ‘ 

Not recognizing this act on the part of Japanese, we desire hereby to appoint the 
official of the second rank, Ye Sang Sul, and Ye Choon, ex-Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Korea, and Prince Ye We Chong, former Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, as 
Delegates Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the International Peace Conference at 
The Hague, for the purpose of making clear to the representatives of the Powers the vio- 
lation of our rights by the Japanese and the dangers which presently threaten our coun- 
try; and also to re-establish between my country and the foreign Powers the direct 
diplomatic relations to which we are entitled by the fact of our independence. 

_. Considering the three gentlemen above named to be men of high ability and of proved 
fidelity, we appoint them as our full representatives to the conference at The Hague, ia 
the conviction that they will faithfully serve us and the interests of the nation. 

Done at the Palace of Kyung-Oun, in Seoul, this zoth day of the fourth month in the 
eleventh year of Kwang-Mou. Ye Hyena. 
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cially pushing forward schemes of extor- 
tion, robbery and cruelty, which in three 
years have inflicted more actual damage 
than the worst government of the old 
style could have done in fifty years. In 
the recent issue of Ito’s pamphlet, he as- 
serts he succeeded in raising a loan from 
the Japan Industrial Bank of 10,000,000 
yen ($5,000,000). The money realized 
was distributed in the reconstruction of 
roads, in building water works, establish- 
ing an educational system, etc. It sounds 
mighty well and good enough to deceive 
those who are ignorant of the situation 
in Korea, but that statement of Ito is a 
hollow mockery to those who witness the 
brutal and selfish Japanese actions in 
Korea. 

It is true that Ito succeeded ‘in borrow- 
ing 10,000,000 yen from Japan, but to 
say that the money was spent for the 
benefit of Koreans is a deliberate lie. 
The finances were taken over by Japan- 
ese.and have been shamelessly exploited 
for the peculiar benefit of the Japanese. 


Hundreds of Japanese subjects have 


been engaged at salaries often three 
or four times as much as_ they 


would be given in their own coun- 


Thus a very large pdt of 
the 10,000,000 yen are consumed in 
that way. At the same time these 
Japanese, who are living at the expense 
of Koreans, do the work for Japan and 
not for Koreans. The so-called water 
works are provided only for the Japanese 
towns of Chemulpo and Seoul. Almost 
every week there come. stories of the en- 
gagement of Japanese experts at high 
salaries, the granting of premiums to 
Japanese officials, the enlistment of ad- 
ditional Japanese policemen and so on. 

Japan professes to have established an 
educational system, 
but that system is 
not to educate the 
Koreans with sci- 
ence or art, but to 
exterminate the Ko- 
rean language and 
substitute Japanese. 
The whole country 
is against this sys- 
tem. The Japanese 
do not allow the 


try. 
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Korean young men to go abroad for 
their education, under the pretense that 
when the Koreans go abroad they would 
preach anti-Japanese doctrine instead of 
cngaging in study. 

Japan professes that she has reformed 
the administrative systems, but what they 
have done is no more than that of driv- 
ing out the reliable Korean statesmen 
and put the Japanized Koreans in all the 
Government offices, Japanese authorities 
have taken away not only the Govern- 
ment buildings and offices, but also taken 
an immense area of private lands without 
proper compensation under the pretence 
of “military necessity.” Thus, thousands 
of families are dispossessed of their prop- 
erty and brought to ruin. The so-called 
reform of the currency has been tried 
and is so chaotic that it has produced no 
other effect than bankrupting thousands 
of Korean merchants. Yet Japanese 
publicists and statesmen maintain that 
whatever they do is good for the 
Koreans. Most of the Japanese coolies 
who are going over to Korea are paupers. 
With these coolies they take the property 
of Koreans without paying any value, 
but the Resident-General has done noth- 
ing to prevent them from committing 
such brutal actions. 

The Japanese say, peace! peace! but 
can a person be peaceful at the mouth of 
machine guns? There can not be any 
peace in the Far East until the Koreans 
are all killed or they acquire the inde- 
pendence and freedom of Korea. 

The Koreans are not organized but al- 

ready united in spirit for one object, 
which is to resist the Japanese brutal, in- 
human and selfish aggression to the bit- 
terest end. It will prave to be not a 
pleasant or easy job for Japan to butcher 
20,000,000 Koreans 
who are determined 
to fight her in what- 
ever way they can. 
Already and in real- 
ity Japan has vio- 
lated her solemn 
promises about the 
“open door” as 
much as about Ko- 
rean independence. 

New Yorx City. 
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A Clergyman’s Opinion of Women 


{The writer of this article is a clergyman whose name is well known not only thruout 


each four important congregations. 
to realize why he withholds his name. 


& 


Ac 


ers who feel moved to talk back, 


or characteristically illogical enough to confirm it, we may publish 


Eprror.] 


clergyman sees them must look 

thru bi-focal glasses. They must 
see them, as the preacher himself does, 
now rear at hand from the pulpit in the 
pews in church on Sundays at their 
worship, and again, farther away, from 
his position as organizer and adminis- 
trator of activities in schools, societies, 
committees, guilds, associations, etc., do- 
ing the work of the church on weekdays. 


Tae who would view women as a 


I bid you therefore in imagination put on. 


such divided spectacles and look at them 
with me. I warn you, however, that you 
will not understand what you see; for 
that vitalized interrogation point which 
is the emblem of a woman in all other 
realms is as fit emblem of her here also. 

If, for example, you can understand or 
can explain a woman’s mental processes 
in listening to sermons, her course of 
reasoning in arriving at conclusions, her 
demands and expectations in matters of 
sympathy or her likes and dislikes in 
things personal; if you can estimate her 
inability to pass judgments upon other 
than sentimental grounds or can under- 
stand her explanations and confessions 
when she makes them; if you can tell 
why she does certain things and does not 
do others; what is the groundwork of 
her will, and, incidentally, of her won’t ; 
why she thinks she thinks when she 
knows she only feels and believes she 
can rule by reason when she herself is 


M; 
his own denomination, but far beyond its bounds as well. 
1g 


He has served for several years 


After a perusal of these pages it will not be difficult 
This year’s deficit in the Post Office Department is 
rather large so we will add that we shall be glad to hear from any of our feminine read- 
If the replies are sufficiently logical to refute his view, 


some of them.— 


ruled only by instinct; why she puts off 
deciding a matter as long as she can and 
then decides as suddenly upon impulse 
as she had hesitated long out of*cau- 
tion; why in her thinking she never 
grasps a general principle, but always 
begins with details and in her doing does 
the very opposite; why she will never 
“stay put,’ but when you think she is 
persuaded and convinced and says I 
will, goes away and won't, or says I 
won't, then straightway goes and does it; 
if you can explain why she resigns a po- 
sition when she most wants to keep it, 
and as steadfastly adheres to a commit- 
tee when she wants to leave it; why in 
her pride she apes humility and in her 
modesty is seldom meek; why when 
angry she will laugh in your face and 
when glad will as certainly weep; why in 
argumentative discourse she will not 
meet a fact point blank, face on, and by 
the rules of warfare, but charges past, 
turns in a circle, and attacks it from the 
rear ; why the best way to get her to as- 
sume a position or champion a cause is 
violently to oppose and denounce it your- 
self ; why she is offended when you agree 
with her and bears reproof and reproach 
with smiling approval in voice and coun- 
tenance; why, when she is most pos- 
sessed by enthusiasm, she is also pos- 
sessed of such imagination as enables 
her to see insults where none had been 
intended and to take offense where there 
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has been no slightest cause; why her 
tastes are so paradoxical that it would 
require every man to have tenfold the 
adaptability of the chameleon to be in 
succession each of all her various and 
contradictory ideals; and why, to crown 
these all, she is so often self-consciously 
unconscious that all clergymen are con- 
scious of her faults and foibles; if you 
can do this, or any of these, you can do 
what I cannot. I have long ago given 
it up. And therein alone lies some peace 
of mind. 

A woman’s mental processes? Noth- 
ing so well prefaces the discussion of 
this first phase ‘of this subject as that 
well-known treatment in a college essay 
of the subject “Snakes in Ireland: 
There aren’t any.” At least, if there ever 
were they have suffered accident, have 
been disjointed, and in being rearranged 
have been laid, not in a straight line, nor 
yet in a circle, but in a triangle. Cer- 
tainly I always see them in this figure in 
imagination. Would you prove it? Start 
discyssion. She will dart off, with you 
in pursuit. Come toa point. She turns, 
not back upon her course however, but at 
an angle, and that an oblique one. Fol- 


low that line to another point and again 


she turns. You still pursue; when, lo! 
you reach the starting point—whence she 
is gone again. 

It is only the young man and immature 
who ever tries reasoning here by reason- 
able methods. The one of more matur- 
ity has learned that this is but a dance 
of death; he pursues not; he stands and 
waits. It would take the space of a 
three-hour comedy each to fill in all the 
details of illustrative interviews here of 
which on the pages of my diary for the 
past month alone I find six suggestive 
memoranda. One is a woman who wants 
the Psalter sung instead of read, because 
the Psalter is so beautiful, and, be- 
sides she could never stand those old 
Hebrew psalms anyway; another, the 
woman who gave to the church a stained- 
glass window in memory of. her father, 
because she was so devoted to her aunt, 
and—and that’s why she never comes to 
church; a third, a woman who was treas- 
urer of one society and wanted to resign, 
in order to become secretary of another, 
because she was going: to Europe for a 
year; a fourth, one who wished I could 
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get her brother interested in this church, 
the brother living a thousand miles away, 
and the reason being that her son, is 
about to be married ; another, the woman 
who resigned one paying position in or- 
der to accept another which paid a larger 
salary, and, altho I literally coaxed her 
not to, became my enemy for life in the 
belief that I had told her to do it; and 


. the last, one who was anxious to become 


my stenographer, who had large expe- 
rience, and was sure she could fill every 
requirement—except that she lived in a 
suburban town twelve miles away and 
could not leave an invalid mother for 
more than an hour at a time. 

All this takes no account of the vague 
woman, the one who presents a series of 
data, but with studied care leaves out 
the most important fact. Of this group 
here in one week alone are five illustra- 
tions from letters: One wrote for a 
baptismal certificate of eighteen years 
ago, but forgot to give the name of the 
child; a second, a total stranger, wanted 
to establish a marriage record for the 
purpose of pressing a pension claim, but 
did not append her address; another in- 
vites me to dinner, but does not name the 
hour; a fourth wishes me to telephone 
her, but gives no number to call ; another 
asks me to address a society with an im- 
posing name, but does not say where the 
méeting is held; while the last one is an 
instance of many; the signature has two 
initials, but I do not know whether to 
direct the reply to Mrs. or Miss—and a 
mistake either way would be fatal. 

To build on such facts .a philosophy, 
to rise from these particulars to some- 
thing general and apart from mere phe- 
nomena, to search for reasons, why does 
a woman think after this fashion? Has 
she any special mental trait? I can think 
of one, or rather of the absence of one; 
that is, of the part that her memory 
plays, which is to say the part it does not 
play. A man is wont to hold facts in 
his mind in’ groups; a woman occupies - 
her attention at one time only with one. 
Her perspicacity is, maybe, clearer and 
her insight deeper at the time and place ; 
but just what will come next no mere 
man can even guess. She thinks of one 
thing at one time; but after that point is 
past by, a second comes regardless of re- 
lationship, and the first is relegated to a 
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Of course this is the 
But who ever said that 


limbo of its own. 
death of logic. 
she was logical ? 

Nor may this trait be considered a sign 
of feeblé-mindedness. In fact, it has 
nothing to do with either mental strength 
or weakness. There is no question in- 
volved of quantity, but only of quality of 
mentality. If she fails to follow my 
scheme when I outline it, it is not because 
she is stupid, nor I; it is merely because 
we do not think by the same process. If 
she fails to act upon a new suggestion 
and falls back upon an old tradition, it is 
not because she is contrary; it is merely 
because she does not understand. If I 
announce an offering on Sunday, speak 
ten minutes about it and take the collec- 
tion on the spot, I am not surprised when 
I meet her on the street a week later to 
be asked when it is to be taken. This 
does not mean that she is penurious; it 
simply means she has forgotten. If, on 
the other hand, I forecast it a month 
ahead and find her money with her card 
on the plate the same day, I merely know 
she was not listening. She was looking 
at me while I talked, and I had thought 
she thought ; but she was thinking about 
something else. Naturally, this is a most 
serious hindrance in preaching; but one 
must make his best of it—and she her 
best. Ifa woman takes offense at some 
special discourse, it is never at the 
preacher’s argument in toto, nor yet at 
premises nor. at conclusions ; it is at some 
single fact or illustration. If she stops 
and dwells on this and criticises it apart 
from its connection, it is not because she 
means to; it is merely because her mind 
has gone off on a tangent. 

But it was her memory we were dis- 
cussing. And a lapse here sometimes 
serves as great advantage as the forego- 
ing was a disadvantage. For she for- 
gets not only the things you wish she 
would remember, but with equal ease at 
times the things you are glad to have 
’ her forget. A woman does not ordi- 
narily “hold spite” in the way a man 
does. She forgets what it was she was 
angry about, or, still more often, she for- 
gets that she was angry when she meets 
again the person at whom she was of- 
fended. I have had some great surprises 
here. A woman left my study one day 
in a dreadful huff; the next day she in- 
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vited me to dinner. One was going to 
give up her pew on the spot; she has not 
missed a service since. One came to me 
with a frightful quarrel on hand to set- 
tle. She was angry with another woman. 
When I called next day to talk it over 
they were out driving in the park to- 
gether. 

This naturally raises the whole sub- 
ject of the size of things that women take 
offense at, or, again, their lack of size, 
their pettiness. I am concerned here 
only with things that affect me—not 
their neighbors or their husbands—and 
that alone in my relation as pastor. 
Chief among these is my failure to call 
on some one when that one is sick. I 
would be glad to if I knew it, but I sel- 
dom know. The doctor called? Yes. But 
perhaps he was sent for. A clergyman is 
no more nearly omniscient than a doctor, 
and being without this attribute he, like 
him, has no way of knowing things ex- 
cept by being told. The next most fa- 
vorite field of offense, however, is that 
of definite invitations given. There was 
one woman who in this connection al- 
most drove me to distraction. I did not 
want to be rude, for I know that she 
meant to be kind; but the functions to 
which she invited me were these: first, a 
dance, where I did not belong; second, a 
bridge whist party, altho I could not 
play; third, a dinner on Saturday night 
(I had two sermons to prepare) ; and, 
lastly, a vaudeville entertainment on a 
day I had a funeral. Nor is the mere 
fact, even when it is a fact, as in a busy 
season it is possible to be, of a previous 
engagement, any explanation. There was 
one women last winter who four times 
invited me by telephone to dinner, in no 
case four hours beforehand. When each 
time I said I could not go, what comment 
more natural to expect than: “Oh, you 
do not want to come.” . 

The points for consideration in this 
contra-lateral field fall so thick and fast 
and are themselves so contradictory that 
it is difficult to arrange them in a straight 
line. But next in importance, perhaps, 
after feeble memory, as an explanation 
of such instability in thought, comes wo- 
man’s instability of mood as explanation 
of strange action. The most difficult 
thing in trying to influence any woman’s 
conduct, whether by pulpit exhortation, 
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study consultation or fireside counsel and 
advice, is to get her to stay in the mood 
induced. Over and over again have I 
felt quite sure that I had solved some 
problem for some poor, perplexed par- 
ishioner, only to find that next day her 
whole mental clockwork had slipped 
back as many cogs as had been wound 
the day before, and the hands on the dial 
pointed to a wholly different mood. 

Why will she agree with your course 
of reasoning to the last detail in theory 
and go straightway and follow the very 
opposite course in practise? Why, when 
you have her consent to aid in some ven- 
ture today, will you meet with her flat 
declination tomorrow? Why will she 
come with some problem you see the so- 
lution of suddenly, go away satisfied that 
you are right, and then proceed as tho 
you had been wrong? Why will she re- 
sign an office, decline to consider it over, 
aver she could not be induced to return, 
and then take real offense at another’s 
appointment? Why will she walk round 
a point in a circle, look at it on all sides, 
and then never seem to have have seen 
it at all? Is it because that, when left 
to herself, her instinct is a better monitor 
than was your argument? Maybe so. Is 
it because her “because” was a better 
reason than your reasoning had been? 
Quite possibly. Or is it, most of all, be- 
cause by nature she cannot deal in final- 
ities, that in her calculations nothing is 
ever finally settled, that what looks most 
so is least so; in other words, that she 
merely employs that eternally feminine 
practice of saying “no” vociferously 
when she most means “yes.” 

Or, am I possibly still wrong in all 
these guesses? Is the more simple rea- 
son, perhaps, the more real one, that her 
vagaries of thought and of conduct are 
oftenest due to ill health? There are 
many degrees of madness which are des- 
ignated only queerness, and of all of 
these one feature is unreasonableness. 
Who shall say what is, or how close is, 
the relation between states of mind and 
conditions of body and how great excuse 
the one finds in the other? Moreover, 
who shall find fault with unreasonable- 
“ness at all? There is a law beyond rea- 
son and it is a law of its own; it is a very 
law of lawlessness; such lawlessness is 
its own law. It has its statutes and its 
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processes and penalties. The most fool- 
ish thing any woman can do is to try to 
ignore this law, to try to be unwomanly. 
Not only is this effort always futile, but 
when made in earnest it is ludicrous. 
Scratch a Russian, you will find a Tar- 
tar ; follow Queen Mary’s advice and you 
will find Cathay. So surely is there in 
every woman that which is essentially 
feminine, and foolhardy is she who per- 
sists in ignoring this. This so-called 
“business woman” is an anomaly; the 
woman who “mingles in politics” is a 
monstrosity; the woman who boasts of 
her cleverness in doing “men’s work” is 
an absurdity; the woman whose conceit 
is in her masculinity errs in vision and 
stumbles in judgment. It were hard to 
decide which were the more worthy ob- 
ject of scorn, the woman who would do 
a man’s work or the man who is effem- 
inate, the Amazon or the Miss Nancy. 

And this raises a point in passing. To 
the question, how to equalize the sexes, 
the answer is not in terms of equality at 
all, but in terms of difference. The very 
things for the doing of which the most 
manly men are conspicuously unfit are 
those for which women: are by nature 
and taste the most eminently fitted. This 
difference ought to be emphasized and 
not obliterated. To try to make men 
and women as nearly alike as possible, to 
give them the same education and set 
them the same tasks, to measure them by 
the same standards and pay them in the 
same coin is utter folly and sheer non- 
sense. Rather deepen the differences be- 
tween them, train them in different ways 
for different tasks, offer them different 
rewards for success and ptnish their 
failure with different penalties. 

A man may be great because he is 
strong, and rich because he is reckless; 
a woman is great because she is good, 
rather than consistent, and lovable be- 
cause she is lovely, rather than per- 
sistent. When she is successful it is be- 
cause her dreams have happened to be- 
come her duties. Possibly “a woman is 
not a rational being”; but possibly also 
no one ever meant her to be or wanted 
her to be. While one thing at least is 
certain, men do not want women to be 
like themselves; they want them to be as 
different as possible. And in the long 


run what they want her to be she will be, 


























just as surely as what she believes them 
to be they will strive to prove worthy to 
become. 

There are a half-dozen things which 
by the text-book methods are fairly 
clearly cataloged in the world’s opinion 
as traits of feminine character. It would 
be ungallant to give an obiter dictum 
opinion here as to whether they really 
are or not. I tabulate them, therefore, 
rather in the form of questions. Is there 
any truth in the theory that a woman’s 
curiosity is greater than a man’s? Has 
she any propensity for gossip as such? 
Is she cruel, or, to quote a writer of her 
sex, is there “in every one of us some 
of the traits of that feline creature, to 
spell whose name, with three letters, is 
one of the earliest tasks of the child with 
his primer”? Does she delight just a lit- 
tle in mystery? In other words, is she 
more likely to speculate over the faults 
of her sister than to tell her confessor 
her own? Will she tell her pastor in 
detail of the sorrows and griefs that be- 
set her neighbor, whom she wishes he 
would try to help, while leaving him to 
guess her own, and then blame him for 
lack of sympathy? In other words, has 
she gotten quite as far away as her hus- 
band or her brother from those childhood 
days in which their favorite game was 
“Secrets”? 

Now all this leads up to a splendid op- 
portunity to give advice; too good a 
chance by far to throw away. If one 
would make less frequently the most 
grievous mistakes she ever makes in 
dealing with the clergy, avoid the very 
pitfalls that her nature holds wide open 
and comport herself so that her pastor 
may have cause to call her blessed, let 
her hearken to this list of Don’ts. Don’t 
be any more vague in your speaking and 
hearing than you can possibly help, nor 
any more unreasonable in your thinking 
and acting than you have actual reason 
to be. Don’t use your memory mainly 
to forget with; if you write him a letter 
which contains a request, don’t leave out 
any important fact if you can remember 
to put it in. Don’t ask his advice at all 
unless you mean at least to try to take it. 
Don’t burden him by telling him your 
tragedy unless you are willing to tell the 
whole of it and thereby help him to help 
you. Especially don’t tell him other peo- 
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ple’s troubles; he probably knows them 
better than you do already. Don’t revel 
in mystery ; if there is anything he ought 
to know about you, tell him, else don’t 
blame him for being hard - hearted and 
unsympathetic. Don’t pry too deeply 
into other people’s lives, not even into 
his; this, when all disguise is taken off, 
and all things are called by their right 
names, is nothing else than curiosity. 
Above all, don’t get the “confessing 
habit.” Women do not make good con- 
fessors. Any sense of sin, whether 
imaginary or real, makes them unreal. 
Few women can weep tears, however 
penitential, without glancing in the mir- 
ror of their own self-consciousness to see 
how their garment of sackcloth becomes 
them. Don’t lose your temper; you may 
not find it again. And don’t waste it on 
your pastor; he has enough already. 
Keep it for your husband or the gasman 
or the cook. On the other hand, don’t 
go to the other extreme and flatter him 
too much. Most clergymen are so well 
used to this that it has small effect even 
for evil; but none of them is quite be- 
yond the possibility of being spoiled. 
Don’t be ruled in your judgments too 
largely by personal considerations, by 
appearance or dress or accent or gesture 
or any of those minor things which all 
too often are the weighty ones in the 
“call” of a new pastor or the passing in 
review of “candidates.” Don’t believe 
that one is a Saint John solely because 
he looks the part, and don’t decide con- 
versely that another is a “naughty per- 
son” merely by the Wise Man’s ironical 
test that he “winketh with his eyes, he 
talketh with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers.” While, even later than the 
last, and as appendix to the whole series, 
don’t think that this article is flippant; 
it is meant to be serious. And don’t be 
offended at some one point or particle of 
it. Please take it as a whole and know 
that it is laudatory. 

I have heard that it is the last thing 
a woman hears which she acts on first, 
the last point in an argument that stays 
in her mind, the latest impression that 
most molds her manner. Therefore, in 
this series, let the last injunction be this: 
Have some consideration for your pastor 
as a busy man; for, if he is anything 
worth while, he is a busy man. There 
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are those, scornful ones, mostly men, to 
be sure, who think of him professionally 
as an idler, as a non-producer ; there are 
those others, mostly women, who think 
of him as working only on Sundays and 
at their service at all hours of other 
days. 

They forget that sermons do not 
grow on trees ; that they must be planted, 
watered, gardened, tended, pruned and 
prepared, as well as taken to market; 
and that this means time — much time. 
They forget also that his duties are man- 
ifold, that what each expects individual- 
ly of him he must multiply by the hun- 
dred or the thousand people who are of 
the same congregation and expect the 
same attention to estimate the total of 
his task. 

When men enter this profession they 
are wont to dream of long uninterrupted 
days for study, meditation, composition 
and the pursuit of their own desires, pos- 
sibly even of a “Monday off” each week. 
Does such a one think of these dreams 
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in after years some morning as he takes 
up his diary to note the special duties for 
the day? I cite my own poor little case. 
This morning is Thursday. Half of the 
week is gone. That entire half has been 
taken up with half-day tasks of an ex- 
traneous nature—two funerals, one con- 
ference, a wedding, a luncheon and a trip 
out of the city for a lecture on Tuesday 
night (one of a dozen such this season 
alone, for no single one of which was 
there any fee). The result is I find my 
entire week’s work, so far as it involves 
study, still ahead of me. This means two 
sermons for next Sunday, a weekly lec- 
ture for tomorrow night, a course of 
Sunday-school teachers’ instruction Sat- 
urday forenoon and a special paper to be 
read next week at the Blue Monday 
Club. But before even thinking of any 
of these, I must examine my morning’s 
mail. It contains twelve letters. The 
first I open is from the editor, pressing 
me to my promise to have these pages in 
the printer’s hands today. 


a Pure Heart 


BY HENRY STILES BRADLEY 


O.Txovu, who art so intimately near 
To all Thy children, that to call Thee “near” 


Makes Thee remote. 


Forgiveness now I crave 


For dullness which has ever failed to feel 
Thy presence; mercy show, for with dim eyes 
I have thru interstellar spaces sought 


For Thee, and, failing 


in my stupid quest, 


In disappointment, said that Thou art not. 


Teach me that Thou art 


not with human eye 


Discerned, but that the heart of purity 
Like Thine, assurance of Thy presence knows, 


Nor dreads, nor doubts, 


nor needs completer test. 


As when a singer’s vibrant voice is caught 
Upon the strings of instrument attuned 
And echoed in a tone melodious. 

May Thy pure nature and Thy loving will 
Be welcomed by my sympathetic mat 

As heavenly measures, evermore to stir 
My chords of being into harmony. 


. Help me to drive forth from my secret heart 


All subtile motives that 


would basely blend 


With selfish schemes for any lesser good; 
With single eye for the supremely best, 
To make my life transparently sincere— 


A lake of purest 


urpose to reflect 


Eternal Person—Father-Spirit—God. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

















The Effects Produced by Drugs 


BY THOMAS F. REILLY, M.S., M.D. 
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counteract the effects of disease 

or to reinforce the tissues in 
their struggles to maintain their func- 
tions, when these are rendered abnormal. 
Some of them act on the organism only 
thru their physical properties, as when 
a simple oil or powder is applied to a raw 
surface and promotes healing by protect- 
ing it from irritation. 

The great majority of drugs act thru 
their chemical affinity for certain forms 
of living matter. They form temporary 
chemical combinations with some forms 
of protoplasm and change the function 
of all cells which contain these forms. 
Just how drugs act was practically un- 
known until Schmeideberg, forty years 
ago, first approached the subject from a 
scientific standpoint. He was the first 
to put animal experimentation’ on a firm 
basis. Since then it has become the rule 
thoroly to test drugs on animals before 
they are given to human beings. This 
involves the most painstaking care and 
research, and much time and labor are 
spent in investigating all of the new 
drugs as well as many of the older 
agents of the materia medica. After the 
chemical actions and reactions, formulas 
and antidotes have been worked out, the 
new agent is -ready for animal experi- 
mentation. First the animal is anes- 
thetized or put to sleep and the drug ad- 
ministered. Aside from any humane 
reasons it is a sine qua non that this be 
done, because the influence of pain or 
suffering on the nervous system of any 
animal renders the physiological action 
of almost any agent valueless. In no 
first-class pharmacological laboratory is 
an animal subjected to torture, as anti- 
vivisectionists would have people be- 
lieve. Half-baked experimenters might 
perhaps do so, but in no reputable insti- 
tution would it be permitted. Careful 
tracings are made of the pulse and the 
effects of the drug on all of the functions 
of the body are studied. After hun- 
dreds of like experiments, with a view of 
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determining accurately the poisonous as 
well as the therapeutic dose per pound 
weight of the animal, it is given into the 
hands of the clinicians attending large 
hospitals and there tried on those hith- 
erto unsuccessful cases which, judging 
from the physiological action of the 
drug, would seem to need just such an 
agent. In this way many thousands of 
new agents have been introduced, most- 
ly in Germany, within the past decade. 
Most of them have proved valueless, but 
so many and .indispensable drugs 
have survived the careful scrutiny and 
disputation of competent observers that 
it has made the treatment of symptoms 
as well as of disease far easier than it 
was before. 

The action of some drugs is direct, 
while that of others is indirect; for in- 
stance, mustard or sulphate of zinc, com- 
mon emetics, produce vomiting by their 
direct irritating effect on the walls of the 
stomach, whereas apomorphine injected 
under the skin is carried thru the blood 
to the vomiting center in the brain, and 
from there the message is sent out to 
produce vomiting, and this usually occurs 
within a few minutes after the injec- 
tion. 

Within the scope of this paper it is im- 
possible briefly to more than outline the 
major actions of a few of the more com- 
monly employed agents,.and I shall only 
attempt to point out the general princi- 
ples of drug action. If all drugs acted 
the same way in all individuals their ad- 
ministration would be an easy matter, 
but in from 5 to Io per cent. of our 
patients there occurs.an entirely different 
effect from that ordinarily observed. In 
some people morphine, instead of pro- 
ducing sleep, will induce violent delirium, 
and there are many other like idiosyn- 
crasies. It is true that physicians can 
often tell when to fear these extraordi- 
nary effects, but this is not always the 
case. Light-complexioned people stand 
belladonna badly, while children relatively 
can take more arsenic than adults, and so 
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on. Some drugs have a manifold action, 
that is they affect various organs differ- 
ently. Belladonna, or atropin, its active 
principle, which practically amounts to 
the same thing, is a good example of this 
action. In the first place, it checks se- 
cretion all over the body. It dries up 
discharges from all mucus membranes, 
but affects those of the nose and throat 
more than the other mucus surfaces. 
Hence its widespread and successful use 
in the early stages of catarrhal colds in 
the nose. Second, it relaxes spasm, and 
by so doing relieves pain; this is partic- 
ularly so in the lining of the bowels and 
bladder. Hence it is indispensable in 
painful conditions of these organs; ad- 
ministered with purgatives it prevents 
griping, etc. Third, it dilates the pupil, 
makes examination of the eye a possi- 
bility and saves the eye from pain and 
destruction in iritis. Fourth, it indirect- 
ly stimulates the heart and respiration, 
in the latter instance doing just the re- 
verse of morphine. For this reason it is 
an almost perfect antidote ; the morphine 
kills by slowing the respiration and also 
causes the pupil to contract to a pin 
int. 

Many fallacies as to the action of 
drugs are continually met with. There 
is probably no drug that has a wider 
popular use among the laity than quinine. 
All ailments and fevers are treated by it, 
and almost every one who contracts a 
cold takes as much as he or she can 
stand; yet, with the exception of true 
malarial fever, a by no means common 
disease in Northern latitudes, it has very 
little value. It is true that in small doses 
it acts as a mild tonic for the nervous 
system, and that large doses do reduce 
fever for a short time, but it has not any 
specific effect on any disease other than 
true malarial fever. 

Large doses in some individuals pro- 
duce ringing in the ears, dizziness, 
rashes of various kinds, delirium and 
vomiting. These effects, like those of all 
drugs, are only transitory and soon pass 
off, but are often very disagreeable while 
they last. 

Few people are apt to think of tea or 
coffee as a drug, yet a cup of tea or a 
cup of coffee contains three grains of 
caffeine, a drug acting markedly on the 
heart, kidneys and nervous system. The 
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central nervous system, particularly the 
part associated with the psychical func- 
tions, is strongly stimulated, the ideas 
become clearer, fatigue and drowsiness 
disappear and thoughts often flow 
clearer. The capacity for physical ex- 
ertion is generally augmented, and this 
has been thoroly demonstrated in the late 
Russo-Japanese war. Kraeplin, who has 
investigated the subject from a psycho- 
logical point, finds that tea and coffee 
facilitate the reception of sensory im- 
pressions and also the association of 
ideas, especially in fatigue, but the trans- 
formation of conceptions into actual 
movements is retarded. The effect on 
the acuteness of the senses has been dem- 
onstrated by the greater accuracy of 
touch under its influence. It increases 
the force and the number of the heart 
beats and increases the flow of urine. 
Some are particularly susceptible to the 
effects of caffeine. Large doses will pro- 
duce effects in most people; these con- 
sist of wakefulness, palpitation and 
irregularity of the heart, muscular 
twitching and other evidences of-a dis- 
turbed nefvous system. Digestive disor- 
ders are common in habitual users of 
these agents. Some of these digestive 
troubles are aggravated by the other 
bodies present, such as tannic acid, vola- 
tile oils, etc. Cream and milk generally 
taken with coffee and tea are responsible 
for a large part of these digestive dis- 
turbances. 

The reason we do not notice these ef- 
fects ordinarily is that our system has 
become accustomed to the drug and no 
appreciable effect is produced by ordi- 
nary doses. The results of excessive use 
of this agent are only transitory and 
pass off on its discontinuance. 

Cocoa, the active principle of which 
chemically is closely related to tea or 
coffee, possesses few of these stimulating 
effects on the nervous system, altho it 
affects the heart and kidneys much “the 
same as tea or coffee. The digestive 
tract is less often affected by it than by 
either tea or coffee. Caffeine, like alco- 
hol, seems to be distributed the world 
over. In South America quantities are 
consumed in the form of maté of Para- 
guay tea. In South Africa the kola nut 
supplies the natives with this agent; 
while a species of ilex found in Virginia 
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and Carolina furnishes the Appalache 
tea or youpon, formerly much employed 
by the negroes of the South for its stim- 
ulating effects. Cocaine bears no rela- 
tionship to cocoa, as it is derived from 
an entirely different plant. It, like caf- 
feine, stimulates the brain and the ideas 
flow clearer, the patient becomes talka- 
tive, there is considerable mental ex- 
hilaration and the power to perform 
muscular exertion is very much in- 
creased. The natives of Peru and 
Bolivia have used it in the form of coca 
leaves for centuries to increase their 
power of endurance and resistance to 
fatigue. It likewise stimulates the heart 
and urinary flow. All of these effects 
are but transitory, and within an hour 
or so a corresponding depression sets in; 
so much so that it is often necessary for 
the subject to go to bed, and he is far 
more gloomy than before. Of course it 
is never administered for these stimulat- 
ing effects, but is used almost entirely 
because of its power to temporarily par- 
alyze the sensitive nerves, particularly 
those conveying impressions of pain and 
touch. This has revolutionized surgery 
and made it possible to perform all minor 
and many major operations painlessly. 
It acts as a block in the nerve, prevent- 
ing any impressions going to the brain, 
much as a piece of glass or rubber would 
block a telegraph wire. On account of 
its widespread use in dentistry, affections 
of the eye, hay fever and the like during 
the past few years a great number of 
people have contracted the cocaine habit. 
This habit is far worse than the mor- 
phine habit, and is more easily acquired. 
It more quickly undermines the victim’s 
health and strength. He loses appetite 
and suffers other digestive disturbances, 
followed by emaciation or gradual wast- 
ing. Sleeplessness and tremors are gen- 
erally present, and in many cases the in- 
sane asylum is the terminus. Cocaine 
should never be used without direct 
supervision of a physician, as occasion- 
ally, everr in small doses, it is a very dan- 
gerous drug and its habit-forming effects 
are more insidious than any other drug. 
Opium, or its chief constituent, mor- 
phine, is without doubt the greatest and 
most useful single drug that we possess. 
When given in small doses it produces a 
dreamy, restful feeling, quiets the heart, 
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relieves all pain, if there be any, and 
finally induces sleep. Its action is on the 
brain itself, and all of the messages sent 
out from that central office are affected 
by it. If the dose be very great, which 
seldom happens, the pupils of the eyes 
are contracted almost to a pin point, the 
number of respirations slowly but surely 
diminish to one or two per minute, and 
finally death supervenes. In most peo- 
ple on the day following the administra- 
tion of a moderate dose there is some 
nausea and vomiting, together with con- 
stipation, and frequently itching of the 
skin is complained of. As has been 
stated, in a few people delirium occurs 
instead of sleep, and the drug cannot be 
tolerated. Because of these untoward 
effects, and because of the frequency 
with which the morphine habit is formed, 
physicians as a rule strive to substitute 
some other agent for morphine and re- 
sort to it only when nothing else will do. 
It is very rare for it to fail to relieve 
pain, and, after all, that is the first duty 
of the physician to our fellow men. The 
habit is formed usually in people possess- 
ing little of what is generally termed 
will power; they are the same people 
who easily take up the alcohol habit or 
any other addiction. In such people, suf- 
fering from any long - continued painful 
illness, the habit is easily formed, and is 
seldom or never broken. The continuous 
use of soothing syrups, paregoric, etc., in 
early childhood seems to prepare a fit soil 
for the opium habit in later life if the 
occasion presents itself. 

Many of the newer remedies relieve 
pain and induce sleep with few evil ef- 
fects. About two decades ago it was 
accidentally discovered that some of the 
derivatives of coal tar possess pain- 
relieving properties. The first one of 
these had scarcely been placed on the 
market in the form of antipyrin before 
the Western world was in the throes of 
the first grip epidemic. This agent, 
crude as it was, afforded almost complete 
relief from the pains of that most dis- 
tressing malady. Every one knows how 
long that disease has lasted, and in its 
train hundreds of thousands of mor- 
phine habitués would certainly have fol- 
lowed but for the discovery of these 
agents of the coal tar series. After the 
chemists discovered that the aniline ring 
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(coal tar) of organic chemistry was the 
basis of an endless chain of therapeutic 
agents, they set to work substituting dif- 


ferent organic bodies in the ring, contin-. 


ually improving on the previous one, so 
that hardly a week passes but that one 
or more new candidates derived from the 
coal tar series are offered for trial to the 
profession. Sleep-producing drugs are, 
like these pain-relieving agents, also de- 
rived from the coal tar products, so that 
whereas for the relief of pain and pro- 
duction of sleep formerly the only drug 
of value was morphine, now we can 
generally substitute these safer agents. 
These synthetic compounds are not with- 
out some drawbacks; for instance, occa- 
sionally antipyrin produces an extensive 
rash. Large doses of antipyrin as well as 
acetanilid produce in some people a de- 
pression of the heart, evidenced by at- 
tacks of faintness, difficulty in breathing, 
palpitation and blueness of the skin, 
which attacks occasionally result fatally. 
In rare instances drug habits have been 
formed. The latter derivatives of these 
basic bodies have less and less of these 
evil effects, and we hope soon to be able 
to get rid of them entirely. The science 
of pharmacology is entirely new, and the 
wonderful achievements of the last two 
decades make it certain that it will pro- 
duce yet more wonderful results in the 
future. 
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The great increase in the number of 
physical and electrical methods of treat- 
ment of disease during the past decade 
would naturally lead one to suppose that 
faith in the therapeutic results of drugs 
would be on the wane. Yet it is safe to 
say that never before in the history of the 
race has the laity had greater confidence 
in the use of medicinal agents. The 
value of druggists’ preparations, not in- 
cluding prescriptions, increased from 
$6,659,797 in 1890 to $23,192,789 in 
1900, or nearly 300 per cent., while the 
increase in population for the same 
period was only 22 per cent. In 1895 
the importation of cinchona bark, from 
which quinine is procured, was 2,699,730 
pounds; in 1905 it was 4,251,169. The 
increased exportation of drugs from this 
country is almost proportionate to the 
above figures, thus showing that this 
faith in therapeutics is not limited to this 
country. That drugs do produce effects 
goes without saying. That these effects 
are beneficial when properly watched 
and gaged, our senses as well as scien- 
tific instruments attest; but the blind 
faith of the laity in a drug, simply be- 
cause the label on the bottle says it is 
good for a dozen or more diseases, passes 
all comprehension. With two or three 
exceptions, drugs do not of themselves 
cure disease, but they make the cure of 
disease possible. 

Forpuam, N. Y. 


Nirvana 
BY ARTHUR B. RHINOW 


O BEAUTIFUL land of Nirvana, 
O land of the purest bliss, 
Where all of our joys and sorrows 
Are sunk in the Lethe abyss; 
O land without briar and blossom, 
O land without smile or frown, 
O land without keen disappointment, 
O land without crosses or crown, 
O land without hatred and envy, 
And land without passion and love, 
O land without failing and falling, 
And land without help from above; 
_To me you are bare of attraction, 
Thou land without death or life; 
And until I am called to God’s heaven 
I'll stay with my boy and my wife. 


Cincinnati, Oxo. 











Vacation in the Leather-Stocking 
Country 


BY SYDNEY REID 


[The centennial celebration at Cooperstown, N. Y., last week gives additional point to 


this wholesome holiday experience.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE little train puffed on and left me 
Ey standing alone on. the little plat- 
form. No station agent or bag- 
gageman was in sight; not a soul except 
a man in blue jeans, who had his back 
turned toward me and seemed to be hur- 


rying away. 
Where was the bus? Where were nty 
people? Hadn’t they got my letter? 


I whistled at the retreating man, but 
time had worked its effects on my 
whistle and it didn’t carry far; the man 
disappeared around the corner of a shed. 
But I was not disheartened. I was from 
the city, true enough, but still I was a 
biped, and by putting one foot before the 
other I could reach the village, and I 
could carry my bag also, and when I was 
tired the bag would serve me for a seat— 
good idea! 

I picked up the bag, and as I raised my 
head again there stood two Little People 
in front of me. One of them belonged 
to me, and the other I knew well. 

“Where were you?” They asked 
shamelessly, as tho the question should 
not rather have been “Where were 
they ?” 

“Where is the bus?” I asked. 

“It'll be here in a minute,” said they, 
and so it proved. The man in blue jeans 
was the driver, and he brought the bus 
round from behind the shed. And we all 
got in and rode down, down, always 
down hill toward the sunset, along a 
road that meandered as if going no- 
where in particular, and certainly was in 
no hurry. 

And I, also, was in no hurry. The 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth did not 
flow with water, but with air. I knew 
I had found it and was breathing deep, it 
was so good. 

My mind was at ease. The Fairy 
Queen had not come to meet me, because 
the Youngest Fairy, who is corpulent 
and very enterprising, had got himself 
in some sort of a scrape that alarmed her, 





so that she suddenly picked him up, and, 
in doing so, gave her side a wrench, but 
nothing to count. 

I enjoyed the scenes while the Little 
People told me all the news. 

The trees were such fine, independent 
fellows, big, generous,. sturdy, growing 
according to their own ideas, never hav- 
ing known man’s oppression, having no 
fear of his ax. 

And the blossoms by the wayside! 
Daisies, buttercups, purple and blue 
blossoms of I knew not what, sweet 
briar and a hundred others. Such pro- 
fusion, plain even to my poor eyes, that 
long vears of stooping over a desk had 
injured. 

Surely in this place my health would 
come back; I would be able to see clear- 
ly again; I would be able to eat and 
sleep. 

We passed some people, and they 
smiled and bowed. Sodid I. It was the 
friendly way of the place and suited me 
very well. 

We wound in and out among scatter- 
ing houses, each with its garden and its 
flowers abofit it. I did not see a house 
without roses. 

And then we came to my house, rose- 
clad also, with the Fairy Queen standing 
on the veranda and the Princess beside 
her, and the Youngest Fairy in front, 
laughing, jumping up and down, and 
calling my name. 

Yes. I could eat. I had not eaten 
any real food for two days, but now it 
was different. : 

After supper the Little People took me 
out into the sunset and we crossed the 
main street of the village and gained the 
schoolhouse hill, where the sweet-scented 
new-mown hay lay all about us. 

What scenes! The lake, just a little 
in front and far below. us; three miles 
across (to the bosky bank of the oppo- 
site shore, with the farms rising above), 
stretching far as the eye could reach to 
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the north and far as the eye could reach 
to the south. The lake with the sky and 
the clouds in it. 

What are those dark spots in the dis- 
tance? Surely war canoes of the Iro- 
quois. They will come nearer presently, 
and then we will see the painted war- 
riors; and at any moment Natty Bumpo 
and Big Serpent may step out of the 
thicket, for this is the Leather-Stocking 
country and our ugly civilization has 
swept around it and past by, leaving it as 
it was. 

And the sunset over all, and the birds 
singing. Trees, sunset, birds, lake, flow- 
ers, what are they but God’s thoughts. 
I see a dozen poems so perfect that even 
Shakespeare could not have written 
them. 

But the Little People are calling me. 
They have climbed down the hill. Can 
I follow? It goes down at an angle of 
fifty degrees, and I am wearing low-cut 
shoes. What if I get another sprained 
ankle? 

Never mind. Thirty years ago I could 
climb with the best of them, and now I'll 
do what I can. I can play “follow my 
leader” yet, and the Little People are not 
going to crow over me. 

So I climb down, slowly and cautious- 
ly. Why, thirty years ago I jumped 
down the bluff at Niagara, at the old 
“Maid of the Mist” landing, a sharper 
descent than this ; I jumped from rock to 
rock and from tree to tree, and got down 
in no time. And now I dodder and hes- 
itate like Pantaloon; surely the city has 
taken its toll of me. 

But I get down at last and stand be- 
side the Little People, their companion 
and their peer, and then away thru the 
bushes we go, the land still terracing 
downward to the shore of the lake. 

Late as we are there is yet some light 
left, and we can see all the beach spread 
with flat stones for skimming. 

Can I skim a stone on the water? 

Why, of course I can. I used to be 
famous at it. People traveled miles to 
see me practise this art. Maybe I can 
teach the Little People some things. 

Nevertheless, in spite of my brave 
words I am somewhat panicstricken. 
Have I really forgotten how boys throw? 
I can throw like a girl, of course; that’s 
nature; a baby can do that. But can I 
throw like a boy? 
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I sat down on the beach and filled my 
pockets with flat stones ; the Little People 
skipping all the time with skill and suc- 
cess. ; 

Then I rose and essayed. My stone 
struck the water too close, made one 
great bound, and then went down, never 
to rise again. 

The Little People laughed. 

Wait now. That was a bad stone! 

Again and again I tried. Good, better, 
best! I have the trick of it. Throw low, 
with a quick jerk of the arm, and a flat 
stone with rounded corners, not too light 
and not too heavy. Why, I made one 
skip ten times—better work than the Lit- 
tle People. Hurrah! 

Then we went near the big hotel, for 
the Little People wanted to hear the 
band. But there were city folks there, 
especially a mob of young men from the 
city, loud and rude, who grated on me. 
We sat in the darkness and the band 
played, and I told the truth about it and 
was sorry afterwardgfor I found it was. 
the village band and not an attachment 
of the hotel, as I had thought. Of course 
that made a difference. It was a good 
band and a credit to the village, and to be 
encouraged in every way. 

And then we went home by the wind- 
ing road along the lake shore. What a 
display of fireflies over the lowlands! I 
told the Little People the story about the 
Irishmen who thought that fireflies were 
mosquitoes with lanterns hunting for 
them, and they paid the tribute of 
hearty laughter—the story was new to 
them. Then I had a nervous attack for 
fear of ghosts, but the Little People re- 
assured me. There aren’t any ghosts— 
good ! 

Then away and away we went, wind- 
ing up the hills on the road that showed 
dimly white under our feet. And we got 
home safe and pleasantly tired—ready 
for bed. 

In the morning I viewed my estate. 
A pretty, pleasant little house with a 
wealth of roses about it—white roses, 
pink roses, and the lovely rambler, with 
its deep-red blossoms. And we had our 


own vegetables and cherries, any quanti- 
ty of cherries, for the neighbors had said 
that we were to help ourselves from their 
trees if our own ran short. 

After breakfast I sat among the roses 
reading Dr. Van Dyke’s delectable book, 























“A Fisherman’s Luck,” just the very 
book for such a place, full of cheerful 
philosophy and bright glimpses of na- 
ture. And as I sat there the door 
opened and out came the Youngest Fairy 
with his light hair waving up like flames 
and his blue eyes dancing with mischief. 
He was babbling fairy talk, with now and 
then a word I could understand—some- 
times two or three words strung to- 
gether, sounding very quaint. The 
Princess followed him with a tin dish 
filled with oxheart cherries, and the 
Youngest Fairy fed me those cherries, 
one at a time, and laughed a merry peal 
to see how intelligently I ate them. 

When the cherries were all gone the 
Youngest Fairy took hold of the finest 
rambler rose to pull it. 

“Don’t!” I said. “Don’t do that!’ 

To my astonishment he obeyed. So! 
He is learning that lesson at last! And 
he obeys not from fear, but from good 
will. 

Presently I went for a walk in the 
woods and a snake glided past me. Thir- 
ty years ago I’d have been after him to 
have his life. Now I watched and ad- 
mired. What a handsome fellow he was, 
mottled yellow and black, white under- 
neath ; as well equipped and well formed 
as an ocean steamer, and as competent to 
cope with his own problems. He car- 
ries his head high, being a self-respecting 
snake, and his mouth is innocent of 
poison ; I could put my finger in it and 
his bite would not be more severe than 
that of a mouse. 

In the afternoon I got around to the 
postoffice and met the Postmaster, the 
Justice of the Peace, the chief Grand 
Army veteran, the doctor and other 
worthies. The papers have come in, 
filled with Japanse war talk—nonsense! 
We don’t believe that the Japanese ad- 
miral ever said that American crews 
would desert in case of war with Japan. 
We believe that the Japs are level-headed 
and want war as little as we do. Of 
course if they insist on it they can have 
a fight, but they won’t do that. The 
publications only prove that Japan, also, 
has yellow papers. 

We played chess. I thought I had for- 
gotten, but not so. I am as good as I 
ever was, and we are well matched. 
Wonderful struggles ensue and we fight 
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till only the king is left on either side. 
That is as it ought to be. Day after day 
we fight like this and the interest never 
flags. 

One time the Postmaster has a trout 
dinner, and it stimulates his intellectual 
faculties to such an extent that he routs 
all antagonists. But when the effect of 
the trout subsides we overpower him and 
exact a bloody revenge. ° 

On Sunday morning Hercules takes 
me for a drive to the Hilltop farm. I 
carry the Youngest Fairy, and he sleeps 
all the way there, as it is his time for 
sleeping. 

I liked Hercules the instant I saw him. 
One has only to look in his eyes to see 
that he is a truth teller or to look at his 
jaw to see that he isa man. He hada 
hard, rough life in a big city and has very 
little book learning. But hear him dis- 
course on farm matters and you find a 
pundit. Pig feeding, fencing, rotation of 
crops, cattle raising, care of sheep, mar- 
keting of produce, farm economy, he is 
full of knowledge. And he picked it all 
up in a few months, for before that time 
he was driving a wagon, and he and his 
wife and baby were crowded into a cor- 
ner of a tenement. Now they have a 
farm with a nice farmhouse and any 
amount of room for them and the baby. 
Their expenses are very light; they are 
saving money, and in a couple of years 
they will be able to buy and stock a farm 
of their own. Meanwhile they’re happy. 
Hercules likes the farm work better than 
anything he ever did before, and he and 
his employer are both square men who 
understand and appreciate each other. 
Instead of driving him, the employer has 
to persuade Hercules to take even por- 
tions of holidays, he is so eaptirid inter- 
ested in the work. 

And Jack is as good as his master, 
here, provided he behaves himself—sure- 
ly that is an inducement. 

Abandoned farms lie all around— 
abandoned farms that any one may have 
on the easiest terms—for instance, by 
signing an agreement to divide the 
produce with the owner. Or the farms 
can be bought on payment of small in- 
stallments. 

And yet the cities are full of poor peo- 
ple, living miserably in the slums. 
Beside the postoffice stretches the long 
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stoop of the harness shop, which I call 
the Reviewing Stand, because in the 
evening the judges sit there in a row and 
pronounce opinions on the passing show. 

Why don’t I take up one of these 
farms? How gladly I would if I could. 
I doubt my ability to work it. Maybe 
when the Youngest Fairy grows up we 
can do it, but I doubt. Every time I lift 
him on my lap he picks my pockets (even 
in pepeenen of the Justice of the Peace), 
so I’m afraid he’s going to be a Captain 
of Industry. 

At the Hilltop farm we met a shrewd- 
looking farmer, of whom Hercules spoke 
with great.respect as his mentor. Very 
teachable is Hercules, always trying to 
improve his knowledge. Whenever he is 
in a quandary he consults the Justice of 


‘the Peace, and acts on his advice—but 


everybody in town does the same thing. 

On the way home again the Youngest 
Fairy woke up and talked to us very so- 
ciably, and we got home just as the first 
drops of rain began to patter down. On 
the way home Hercules told me a tale 
that moved me far more than the wrath 
of the Japanese. He has been setting 
eggs, hen’s eggs and turkey’s eggs, and 
some creature has been devouring them, 
breaking a hole in the small end and 
sucking the contents. Hercules thinks 
it’s a weasel. He has had to give up set- 
ting until he gets a hen house fixt. 

I thought I had good will toward ev- 
ery living thing here, but that weasel 
certainly stirs the Old Adam in me. 
Imagine the wretch, full.of turkey eggs, 
lolling in his underground castle and 
chuckling with glee at the fix in which 
he has put the farmer. I want his life 
and listen eagerly to a plan for loading 
up some eggs with strychnine and giving 
them to him. 

After dinner Hercules and I go to the 
edge of the ravine behind our house. 
The descent is so steep that I could jump 
right out into the top of a tall tree that 
rises from the bottom. I can trace the 
course of the creek that runs below. The 
place is beautiful, like all else here. 

Hercules tells me a story connected 
with this ravine. 

Three weeks ago a farmer returning 
to his home after a brief absence met two 
strange men on the road. - 


“Fine weather for corn,” they said, and 
past on. 

When the farmer reached his house he 
found that robbers had been there -and 
had stolen cash and jewelry amounting to 
about. forty-five dollars. Immediately he 
sent his boy up one road to raise the peo- 
ple, while he went up another road. Soon 
the countryside was out like a swarm of 
bees, led by the constable, who is also 
sexton and undertaker. 

When I heard that description of the 
constable I had to sympathize with the 
pursued. It must be awful to be chased 
by an undertaker who is also a con- 
stable. 

The trail led to the ravine, and as all 
roads were guarded and they were burn- 
ing daylight, the pursuers felt that they 
had their quarry bagged. But where 
were the robbers? . 

The people looked up the ravine and 
down the ravine. No signs of them. At. 
last some one suggested looking in the 
trees, and there were the villains hidden 
among the boughs. 

“Come down!” cried the constable, 
pointing his gun, and down they came. 

But where was the stolen property ? 

“Go back and search at the foot of the 
tree,” said that Man of Good Counsel, the 
Justice of the Peace, when he heard of 
the difficulty. 

Sure enough there was all the property 
huried. 

A week later the robbers were sent to- 
prison for four years. 

The Little People came around to take 
me berrying. All right, I'll go. But 
first let us find a four-leaved clover for 
luck. 

How can a four-leaved clover give 
luck? the Little People ask. They are 
sceptical, and scout the idea as silly 
superstition, like the belief in ghosts. 

I am meek, but I am persistent. How 
could the belief be so widespread if it 
was not well founded? Besides, the 
clover will do no harm, and it is better 
to be sure than sorry. 

We find the four -leaved clover, and 
then away to the berry patch, where we 
have great luck—strawberries and black 
raspberries. There now! 

The Fairy Queen is to take me visit- 
ing and the Youngest Fairy comes and 
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dances in front of her, holding up his 
hands and screaming something that 
sounds exactly like: 

“Mamma’s a gee-gee! 
gee-gee!”’ 

So, Young Hopeful! You're not the 
only sprout that looks upon mamma as a 
gee-gee. But I never before heard any 
one express it so frankly. 

And if mamma is a gee-gee she isn’t a 
riding gee-gee. She’s only a carriage 
gee-gee, and you'll have to be content 
to ride with me. 

Latest bulletins from Hercules now 
announce that the weasel is no longer 
suspected. It was the cat that ate those 
eggs, so they now believe. 

Oh, you velvet-footed Judas! Oh, you 
sweetly smiling Iago! The weasel may 
be a freebooter, a robber, a gentleman 
adventurer, but he is natraitor. He did 
not: seek the farmer’s, franchise or take 
an oath of office to him, nor is he fed by 
the farmer’s hand, warmed by his fire, 
sheltered by his roof. But you, Puss! 
You! Employed in a confidential ca- 
pacity, appointed a police force, receiv- 
ing the emoluments of office, yet slyly 
robbing those who trust you. How can 
you look an honest person in the face? 
You GRAFTER! 

There is fine, close-cut grass here, 
where the Youngest Fairy can tumble 
and run barefoot without fear. He 
chases the neighbors’ chickens, but is yet 
-so shaky on his pins that he does ‘not 
worry them. 

The other day he saw a fly on the ta- 
blecloth and pointed at it. 

“Chick! Chick! Chick!’ he said. 

We thought that very good. Evident- 
ly to his mind any little thing that runs 
is a chicken. 

I have a comfortable theory to the ef- 
fect that you can’t hurt fairies of his age 
by tumbling them about—that they can 
roll downstairs without the least danger. 
The Fairy Queen dissents with emphasis 
and volubility. 

My theory works well generally, but 
there are exceptions, as in the case when 
he fell off the veranda among the vines. 
He really did hurt his arm somehow. 
The doctor came to see. He worked the 
joints of one arm, while I worked the 
joints of the other, and between us we 
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had the Youngest Fairy thoroly puzzled, 
so that he did not know what we were up 
to, but finally concluded it to: be some 
game and laughed at us. 

There was nothing the matter with 
him except a slight sprain, and my theory 
is almost as good as new. 

The young heifer knocked Hercules 
down and stepped on his chest, but I 
could not help sympathizing with her. 
She had been separated from her calf 
and was distracted. They had a fifty- 
pound clog on her foot, but somehow she 
got rid of it and jumped the fence and 
was found beside the creek gazing up 
and down for the lost one. Dim.as her 
mind was she knew, and was there to 
do her duty. 

While the little barber was shaving me 
he asked : “What breed do you think that 
dog is?” 

“Mastiff,” said I. 

“His mother was a greyhound and his 
father a sheep dog,” said he. “He thinks 
a lot, that dog does. He comes in here 
to think. If he’s on the street the chil- 
dren want him to play with them. He 
belongs to my brother up at the depot, 
and he plays all the games that the chil- 
dren play. The other day my brother 
caught him sliding down hill as the chil- 
dren slide. It was down a sandbank. 
The dog was alone and doing it for his 
own amusement. He would walk to.the 
top of the bank, slide down, walk to the 
top again, and again slide down. He 
kept it up for twenty minutes.” 

I tell it as the barber told me, and | 
hope no Distinguished Person will 
object. * 

The Youngest Fairy has five new 
teeth, the sharpness of which he likes to 
try. He caught my finger when I was 
reading Thoreau’s “Walden,” and gave 
it a convincing nip. My squeal, the look 
of affright on my face and the agonized 
manner in which I shook my hand de- , 
lighted him. 

The Little People came to take me 
down the ravine, and I would not go be- 
fore we had our fortunes told in our tea- 
cups, tho they said that was nonsense 
too. 

But it all came true, for we did go on 
a journey and did meet a light man and 
a dark man. 
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The ravine was as wild and beautiful 
as Watkin’s Glen, and well worth the 
trouble we had to climb down and follow 
the creek up its rocky bed. 

The Postmaster beat me the last chess 
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game. Who cares? Chess is all luck, 
anyhow ! 
Well! Back to the city again. But 


those days were good, even if they didn’t 
last forever. 
Seneca Laxg, N. Y., July, 1907. 


in Georgia 


BY THE REV. LOVICK P. WINTER 


its citizens love to call “the Empire 

State of the South,” takes its 
place, along with Maine and Kansas, as 
one of the prohibition States of the 
Union, and enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the first Southern State to adopt a 
State-wide law prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of all spirituous and ma't 
liquors within its bounds. This action 
was taken when, during the last days of 
July and the first days of August, the 
present Legislature adopted what is 
called the Hardman-Covingwon-Neel 
Prohibition bill, and when, on the 6th of 
August, at 11 o’clock a. m., Governor 
Hoke Smith affixed his official signature 
to that bill, thus making it the law of 
the State. This act of the Governor was 
witnessed by two or three hundred peo- 
ple—as many as could get within sight 
of him in his private office—and the little 
company broke up by singing the long- 
meter doxology, and the Governor de- 
clared that it was the happiest day of his 
life. 

Three facts are notable in connection 
with this action of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. In the first place, it is a matter of 
surprise that this measure should have 
been brought forward at this session of 
the Legislature at all. It was hardly an 
issue in the famous campaign which 
- Hoke Smith made for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor last year. And 
Governor Smith really favored local 
option, and not State prohibition, as he 
announced distinctly in his inaugural ad- 
dress. The utmost that the Anti-Saloon 
League hoped to accomplish was the pas- 
sage of what was called an “anti-jug 
law,” the purpose of which was to pro- 
hibit the shipping of whisky from the 
“wet” counties of the State into the 


Sr good State of Georgia, which 


“dry” counties. Governor Smith favored 
this, and the most strenuous advocates 
of local option, as against State prohibi- 
tion, came to favor it with an ardor that 
was amusing, to say the least. 

Another and even greater surprise in 
the case was the large majority which 
the bill received #n the two ~ eid of the 
Legislature. The Senate adopted the 
bill by a vote of 34 to 7, while the House 
past it by the overwhelming majority of 
139 to 39. 

And the bill itself is notable by reason 
of its stringent nature. Perhaps no more 
drastic legislation touching the liquor 
question has ever been placed upon the 
statute books of any commonwealth. 
Under its provisions no person can keep 
for sale, or to give away. to induce trade, 
any spirituous or malt liquors, and even 
physicians cannot prescribe anything but 
pure alcohol for their patients, and all 
such prescriptions must go on record in 
the office of the ordinary of each county 
where they are filled. The sale of de- 
natured alcohol is not forbidden, and an 
exception is made where alcohol is used 
for certain prescribed scientific purposes. 
And the manufacture for sale of domes- 
tic wines is prohibited. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that Dr. L. G. 
Hardman, the author of the Senate bill, 
which past. the House without much 
change, is a physician of thirty years’ 
standing, has operated for a number of 
years a sanitarium in Commerce, his na- 
tive town, and has none of the elements, 
in character or reputation, of the temper- 
ance fanatic. His leadership in this 


movement is not the enthusiastic work of 
a hobbyist, but has been prompted by the 
dictates of intelligent, clear-headed con- 
viction as to what is best for his people. 
This action of the Georgia Legislature, 
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as surprising as it may seem to be to 
many people in the State and out of it, 
has back of it a history which, when fully 
understood, will show that it is not a 
sudden and ill-considered revolution, but 
a reform that is the effect of many con- 
current causes. It may be well to study 
some of the causes that have combined 
to bring about prohibition in Georgia— 
the law goes into effect the Ist of next 
January—since they reveal certain facts 
and phases of Southern life and char- 
acter with a distinctness not always 
found in the abstract study of social and 
political conditions. 

Prohibition is really no new thing in 
Georgia. For nearly twenty years after 
the settlement of the colony by General 
Oglethorpe, in 1733, the importation of 
rum and African slaves was prohibited 
by the trustees of the infant colony. And 
one is tempted to wonder if it would not 
have been better for the State if this 
original policy had been adhered to in all 
the after years of its history. As it is, 
after more than a hundred and fifty 
years, Georgia returns to her old free- 
dom from slavery and the liquor traffic. 
She gave up slavery somewhat reluctant- 
ly in 1865; in 1907 she gives up the 
liquor traffic with joy and rejoicing 
among a large proportion of her people. 
But it is a far cry from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the beginning 
of the twentieth, and the existence of 
prohibition: under the governorship of 
James Oglethorpe and several of his suc- 
cessors had only a tenuous connection 
with the adoption of prohibition by the 
Georgia Legislature of 1907. The causes 
of this action are not so remote, but are 
to be found in social and moral condi- 
tions of the present and recent past. 

The great temperance movement of 
the last century found ready response in 
Georgia. The “Washingtonians,” the 
“Sons of Temperance,” and later, the 
“Good Templars,” all had many follow- 
ers in the State. And Georgia even 
originated a temperance order of its own, 
which was known as the “Knights of 
Jericho.” The effect of the educational 
work of these orders upon public senti- 
ment has unquestionably contributed 
greatly to the adoption of prohibition in 
the State. None of them were long- 


lived, but each one left its increment of 
conviction with the young men and 
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women, as well as those that were older, 
who were members of these several so- 
cieties, and this conviction has been a 
silent but potent force in bringing about 
what sems so sudden and radical. In 
fact, the adoption of, prohibition in 
Georgia is a new confirmation of the po- 
tency of well-directed and persistent ef- 
fort to educate men and women in right 
ways of thinking and action. 

And the churches of Georgia have 
done the largest part in bringing pro- 
hibition to the State. It will be remem- 
bered that by far the largest number of 
people in the State that affiliate with any 
Church are Baptists or Methodists. As 
a matter of fact, nearly one-third of the 
total population of Georgia are members 
of the Baptist or Methodist Church. 
And while these two great churches have 
sometimes differed pretty widely as to 
how, and how much, water is to be used 
at certain times and places, they have 
agreed for many years, in their official 
deliverances, that no whisky at all 
should be used. The resolutions past by 
conventions, conferences and _ associa- 
tions within the past twenty years would 
make, if printed, many large volumes. 
And they have made what is more pow- 
erful—the sentiment which has made 
prohibition possible in Georgia. And 
other churches have not been indifferent 
to the issues involved. Presbyterians, 
traditionally conservative, have not hesi- 
tated to speak out concerning the evils 
of the open bar and the use of whisky as 
a beverage. And others have not been 
idle. In truth, no class of men have gen- 
erally been so active in this movement as 
preachers. From the pulpit and the plat- 
form, in the homes of the people, and 
upon the stump in prohibition campaigns, 
they have spoken with effectiveness and 
profound conviction, and have used all 
the possible influence of their station and 
talents to advance prohibition. And the 
recent action of the Georgia Legislature 
is a demonstration that the Church has 
not lost its power over men’s con- 
sciences. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League have 
contributed much toward the creation 
and crystallization of the prohibition 
sentiment of the State. And that the 
race question has been one of the potent 
causes of the recent legislation cannot be 
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denied. The negro is temperamentally 
given to the use of alcoholic stimulants. 
Under slavery a drunken negro was 
rarely ever seen. Every plantation was 
dominated by prohibition. A “dram” at 
Christmas time or corn shuckings was 
the extent of the negroes’ tolerated indul- 
gence in strong drink. But since the 
abolition of slavery, whisky has been the 
curse of the negro’s. life. He has been 
ready to accept it whenever it could be 
had, and vote for its sale whenever a 
popular election was held on prohibition. 
He has been the willing dupe of the men 
who sold whisky or favored its sale. It 
is safe to say that Georgia would have 
been dry today under local option but for 
the negro_vote. And it is equally safe 
to say that there would not be half the 
negroes in the chain gang if there had 
been no whisky sold in the State within 
the past forty years. The -very worst 
traits of human nature, and of negro na- 
ture especially, are brought out by 
whisky. It is whisky which makes of the 
negro a criminal, a pauper, a vagrant and 
a menace to the homes of country people. 
And the sale of whisky in the larger 


towns has caused a congestion of negro 
population in the cities, much to the 
detriment of the farmers, and to the hurt 


of the cities themselves. Every real 
friend of the negro is glad of the enact- 
ment of prohibition in Georgia. 
Prohibition is really no experiment in 
Georgia. Under special acts of the 
Legislature many localities have been 
free from the sale of whisky for many 
years. In 1885 a general local-option law 
was passed by the Legislature by a very 
narrow majority. This law has been 
amended a time or two, and in 1890 what 
was known as the three-mile law was put 
upon the statute books. This law for- 
bade the sale of whisky within three 
miles of any church or schoolhouse out- 
side of an incorporated town. This act 
practically confined the sale of whisky to 
the incorporated towns, and finally, as 
county after county voted out the sale, 
to the larger cities. Dispensaries were 
established in several counties, Athens, 
the seat of the University of Georgia, 
elaiming the original dispensary of the 
country, and furnishing a:model for the 
dispensary system of South Carolina. 
At one time, only a few years ago, it 


seemed likely that something similar to 
the South Carolina plan would ‘be 
adopted in Georgia. As far back. as 
1855, Hon. B. H. Overby was a candi- 
date for Governor on a prohibition plat- 
form, ‘but was most ingloriously defeat- 
ed. In 1902 Hon. Dupont Guerry can- 
vassed the State as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, advocating practically the same 
policies on which Hoke Smith ran last 
year, except that he placed more 
emphasis upon the adoption of State pro- 
hibition. In fact, the question has been 
a live issue in Georgia for many years, 
with the sentiment constantly growing 
stronger in favor of prohibition, and 
more and more counties shutting out the 
sale under the local- option law. _ So 
steady had been the progress of prohibi- 
tion that when the lawmakers met in 
Atlanta the last days of June, only about 
20 of the 145 counties remained wet. 
But in these wet counties were situated 
the principal cities of the State—Atlanta, 
Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Columbus 
and others—and these cities objected 
strenuously to the passage of a State pro- 
hibition law. This, it was said, was un- 
democratic ; that it would ruin the cities ; 
that the law could not be enforced ; and 
a great effort was made in the House to 
defeat the bill by filibustering tactics. 
Every leading daily paper in the State, 
except the Atlanta Georgian, fought the 
bill. In short, everything possible was 
done to defeat the law, but it was placed 
upon the statute books by a majority 
which indicates by its very number the 
strength back of the movement. Pro- 
hibition had been tried with such satis- 
factory results in so many rural counties 
of the State that the country people could 
not be made to understand why it would 
not be good for the cities as well. When 
told that Atlanta had tried the experi- 
ment and had abandoned it, they remem- 
bered what Henry Grady had said about 
the good effects of prohibition in Atlanta, 
and that the city was put once more un- 
der the barroom régime by the most un- . 
scrupulous playing upon the superstition 
of the negroes by one known as “Yellow- 
stone Kit.” 

It is too early yet to speak of the ef- 
fects of the law, but all its friends ask 
is a fair trial and a faithful enforcement 
of it. 

Hepuzrpau, Ga. 
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but it has not yet made walkers 
of us. Physicians testify that no 
exercise is so generally beneficial as 
walking; every naturalist—or nature 
lover—will tell you that no other means 
is so good for knowing the country; 
every walker proclaims that no other 
pursuit gives so much pleasure. Still no 
one walks. Men walk no more than 
women. We are so prone to imitate our 
English cousins, why does their love of 
walking not rouse us to emulation? Con- 
science, fashion, or inclination impel us 
to ride, drive, row, swim, fish, hunt, golf, 
play tennis; we even chop trees and saw 
wood for exercise if, we are strenuous 
and incline to the simple life, to say noth- 
ing of making gardens; we own and 
drive airships, automobiles and motor 
car ‘of all descriptions: but we do not, 
will not, and, in fact, cannot walk. 
Some one protests. I have known a 


oe OUNTRY life has taught us much, 


few who claimed the distinction of being 


walkers, and I have observed them. 
They are of several not very well differ- 
entiated classes. One sort consists of 
those who take a leisurely stroll of a mile 
or so daily when not prevented by the 
weather or by some small happening; 
another is made up of enthusiasts who, at 
a fixed time daily, in all weathers, jog 
over a fixed distance, taking great credit 
to themselves for their energy, or their 
unconquerable love for nature and the 
elements; a third and common type in- 
cludes the meanderer who, in a maze of 
sentimentality over nature, trails off oc- 
casionally into the nearest woods, where 
he assuredly loafs, and presumably in- 
vites his soul; finally there are those who 
organize walking trips. These expedi- 
tions are usually manned by enthusiasts 
who have never walked more than three 
miles at a stretch. They are enemies for 
life at the end of the first day, and such 
as survive the second are sustained only 
by the hope of reaching a railway station. 

The only genuine walker is he who at 
all seasons, in all weathers, under all con- 
ditions—barring illness—and in all local- 


‘best maintain a dull 


ities walks briskly four or five miles at a 
stretch every day. This is a minimum 
distance. No one who enjoys walking 
will want to walk less, and one who does 
not will not walk at all. Walking should 
be a pleasure—a treat, to give up which 
would be a serious sacrifice. Not to 
walk in the rain is to lose a delightful 
phase of the pleasure; not to walk in 
snow-covered fields and woods is to re- 
linquish more than can be told; not to 
walk in the cold is to forego the most ex- 
hilarating sensations. 

As to dangers arising from inclement 
weather—from extreme heat or cold, or 
from dampness—they are neutralized by 
the immediate benefit of the exercise. So 
long as one is in vigorous motion, and 
allows freedom to all the muscles and or- 
gans, a wet skin will do no harm, 
whether it is the result of rain and damp- 
ness from without, or from a normal and 
healthful perspiration. It is a matter of 
years’ experience that the hottest day is 
none too warm for country walking. 
Where buildings and pavements hold the 
heat, as in cities, less benefit or pleasure 
is to be expected, but even so, if the tem- 
perature must be borne, it is more safely 
and comfortably endured with the gen- 
tle but thoro exercise that walking af- 
fords than in an uninterrupted quiescent 
state that leaves every part of the system 
devitalized. The force of briskly cir- 
culating blood, the snap of muscle and 
sinew, the braced nerves—in short, the 
exhilaration of vital forces dependent 
upon exercise—greatly outweigh the 
resultant wear and tear and all adverse 
conditions, and make for health. The re- 
sult is a positive good, whereas the inert 
experience only negative good. These at 
equilibrium of 
forces. 

There are two chief reasons why we 
do not walk: First, it bores us; second, 
it tires us. Both boredom and weari- 
ness are greater evils than appear on the 
surface, and the cure of each lies in walk- 
ing. It is a truism that exercise should 
not be an end to itself; and the defense 
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pled by non-walkers is that, whereas 
every other form of exercise has incen- 
tive, walking has none. One walks, say 
these, for the sake of walking. The 
revelation of this statement is appalling. 
What is the animating ‘spirit of other 
forms of exercise? It is the gaming 
spirit, the matching of skill against skill, 
the prevailing of one over another thru 
the training and control of forces and 
faculties as in tennis, football and all 
athletic sports, or the sheer joy of sensa- 
tion, as in swimming and skating and the 
like. Nothing could be better so far as 
it goes; but this does not comprise the 
whole joy of living. The beauty that has 
been the inspiration of poets and painters 
for centuries is before you. It is for the 
walker. Heaven forbid that if you could 
be made to behold it you should make of 
it a poem or a picture; but if the scales 
could be struck from your eyes, you 
would experience untold pleasure in go- 
ing forth, day by day, to fill yourself with 
marvels such as you value now only 
when won at great expense of time, 
trouble and money. 

Fool! why should you spend days and 
nights of discomfort to see the Yose- 
mite, you who have not wit enough to 
travel down the field across the road and 
explore the lovely valley at its foot? 
Why the Nile, the Rhine, the Hudson, 
the Mississippi, when the brook a stone’s 
throw away is nothing to you? Why 
the Alps when your eyes have never seen 
the glory of color on the hills that sur- 
round you? Why the flora and fauna of 
distant lands when ou do not know a 
single one of your native orchids, every 
bit as marvelous in structure as those of 
the tropic jungles for which fortunes and 
lives are paid. 

But even those of us who are in some 
degree “alive to gentle influence of land- 
scape and of sky,” are inclined to be 
skeptical as to the advantages of walk- 


ing. A distinguished New York editor 


once said to me that he preferred driv- 
ing to walking, because the thing one 
wanted to see was always so far away 
that one was weary before reaching it 
by the latter method. Out of his own 
mouth was he convicted. His apathy to 
walking was derived from, experience in 
driving, wherein one never really sees 
what is near at hand. To the walker the 
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thing he wants to see is never far away: 
it is at his very feet. No argument fol- 
lowed; but two weeks later Mr. Editor 
volunteered the statement that he had 
changed his mind: that the microscopic 
eye was more fruitful of results than the 
telescopic. 

The second obstacle to our enjoyment 
of walking is that it tires us. Now this 
weariness is two-thirds composed of 
boredom; but the remaining third is a 
very genuine physical disability. Both. 
as has been said, yield readily to the very 
exercise that creates them. Three days 
persistent walking under favorable con- 
ditions will cure both maladies. These 
conditions are simple in the extreme: 
walk briskly; dress properly. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that slow walk- 
ing is less tiresome than rapid. In leis- 
urely movement the circulation is not 
stimulated, the muscles do not gain the 
necessary elasticity and spring to act au- 
tomatically, the nerves are not alert, the 
mind is sluggish and fixed on the loco- 
motion. Twenty minutes to the mile is 
a good average gain for up hill and 
down. If such a pace seems tiresome, it 
is much better to stop for a moment or 
two at intervals to rest than to diminish 
the speed. This is not, however, rapid 
walking. Eighteen minutes to the mile 
is enough for a strong walker, and fifteen 
minutes is not too little for brisk exer- 
cise. But there is no advantage in being 
too strenuous in this form of exercise, 
the chief claim of which over others is 
that it may be graduated to one’s strength 
and humor, that it is at once gentle and 
thoro. For the same reasons that pre- 
vail against slow walking, it is easier and 
better to walk five miles at a stretch, as 
soon as such a distance has ceased to be 
an unpleasant exertion, than to take two 
or three short walks during the day. 
Nor must it be supposed that rapid walk- 
ing precludes observation. Train your 
perception to be keen and quick, your 
faculties to be on the alert and active. 
When you have found an object of inter- 
est, of pleasure, of amusement, devote as 
much time to it as you like; but, mean- 
while, never dawdle. He is a poor 
walker whom two seasons does not suf- 
fice to post on the flowers and birds of 
his locality. The walker should be as 
completely en rapport with the doings of 














you! 


“all outdoors” as is the village gossip 
in her realm. 

Much might be said, and little need be 
said on the subject of dress for the 
walker. Every portion of the clothing 
should be loose enough not to constrict 
any portion of the body. The threat, the 
chest, the waist, the hips, the ankles, the 
feet must have absolute freedom of mo- 
tion to insure unlimited benefit and pleas- 
ure in walking. Beyond this the clothing 
should be light, and, for country walking 
at least, strong. Wear shoes with low 
heels, or with none, as inclination dic- 
tates; but shoes with smooth soles are 
impracticable for general walking, since 
they are so slippery as to make it impos- 
sible to keep an easy footing on the dry 
leafy surface of field and wood, or on 
rocky ground, and will not carry one 
comfortably over stone walls, fences, 
brooks and other features of cross-coun- 
try walking. There is just now a great 
hue and cry about breaking down the 
arch of the foot. This, say the fashion- 
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able doctors, is due to the broad, flat shoe 
affected by the “athletic girl.” The state- 
ment is absurd, and sufficient to lay its 
originators under suspicion of being in 
the pay of the shoemakers. The condi- 
tion of “flat foot” when it exists results 
from corseting the foot out of its natural 
shape, giving it no exercise, and thus pre- 
venting its development. It has no form 
of its own, and is therefore plastic to the 
atrocities which pass for shoes. The do- 
ing away with these abominations is one 
of the reforms that walking would per- 
force effect, since it is impossible to walk 
without developing the muscles, and a 
foot with live muscles will no more sub- 
mit to the restraints commonly imposed 
upon the feet of fashion than it will 
break down its arch. 

There are many regulations and prin- 
ciples that might be formulated about 
walking: but for the walker, walking will 
dictate and enforce the essential rules; 
as to the non-walker, he, like Ephraim, 
“is joined to his idols—let him alone.” 

PomFret. Conn. 


You! 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


Sage in order to ask him about 
the best way of wreaking his ven- 
geance on his enemy. 

Tyrant—Name the most cruel, slow 
torture by means of which I could tor- 
ture the criminal to death. 

Sage—Compel him to realize his sin 
and leave him to his conscience. 

Tyrant—According to you, then, there 
is such a thing as conscience. Listen! 
My kinsman has heaped upon me a cruel 
insult, and I cannot be cheerful or calm 
again until I have had my revenge. I 
have thought of the most terrible tor- 
tures, but I could not find anything that 
would give the proper vent for my 
anger. 

Sage—Nor will you be able to find 
such tortures, because you cannot de- 
stroy with any tortures either the crime 
itself or the one who has committed it. 
Therefore there is but one wise way out 
of it—forgive ! 


Es Tyrant called unto himself the 


> 


Tyrant—I know that I cannot destroy 
that which was; but why do you say that 
I cannot destroy the crime? 

Sage—Nobody can do it. 

Tyrant—What nonsense! I can de- 
stroy it immediately, even as 1 can de- 
stroy this lamp, which will never give 
any light again. 

Sage—You may destroy the lamp, but 
not the light; because the light is. every- 
where, wherever it burns; the same light 
exists by itself in everything. You can- 
not kill the criminal, because you your- 
self are the man whom you wish to kill! 

Tyrant—You are either a madman or 
a jester. 

Sage—I am telling you the truth; you 
are that criminal. 

Tyramt—According to you, then, I 
have insulted myself and I must destroy 
myself in order to redeem that insult? 

Sage—Not at all; no evil can be re- 
deemed by bloodshed. To redeem your 
insult you would have had to destroy all 
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humanity, for humanity is to blame. 
But even that which offends you would 
have remained, for, as you yourself said 
correctly, you cannot make that which 
was cease to be. 

Tyrant—However strange your words 
are, there is still a grain of truth in them. 
Speak more clearly! 

Sage—Look about yourself at all that 
is living and say unto yourself: “I am 
all this.” All human beings. are breth- 
ren; that is, all human beings are in 
essence one and the same Man. Before 
the Higher Justice there is no wrong 
that is left unpunished. When you raise 
your hand against your enemy you strike 
your own self, because the offender and 
the offended are in essence one and the 
same. 

Tyrant—I do not understand you. I 
rejoice over the sufferings which I cause 
to my enemy. Could this be possible if 
he and I were the same? . 

Sage—You are rejoicing over the suf- 
ferings which you cause to your enemy 
because you are enveloped by the decep- 
tion of your revengeful, imaginary per- 
sonal “ego,” but when you will awaken 
to the consciousness of your real “ego” 
you will feel all his sufferings. 

Tyrant—These words sound like those 
of a madman. Make it so that I should 
feel that I and the criminal are one and 
the same being. 

Sage—It is hard to do what you de- 
sire, but I will make an attempt. I will 
bring you to such a state now that you 
will feel the unity of mankind in all 
human beings. 


And the Sage, who had the faculty to 
do this, called forth in the Tyrant’s soul 
the same impressions and feelings on ac- 
count of which his enemy had offended 
him. In this state the Tyrant owned 
that he was the one whom he had hated, 
and the causes that had led his enemy to 
offend him now became clear to him. 
From this viewpoint he could not find 
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any ground for hating him, because he 
understood that the person was not the 
real essence of man, but that the con- 
sciousness of the unity of all humanity 
was the foundation underlying all per- 
sonalities that reveal themselves in vari- 
ous degrees. 

When the Tyrant returned to his 
former state he asked the Sage the fol- 
lowing question : 

Shall I tell you what I have learned 
just now? 

Sage—Tell it to me. 

Tyrant—I have seen the truth as thru 
a cover, and I have learned that beyond 
that cover all humanity composes one be- 
ing, and my friends and my enemies are 
portions of that being, even as you and 
I. He who offends humanity offends 
you and me, and all humanity. 

Sage—This is the truth which I 
wished to instill irt you and which is ex- 
pressed in the word “You.” 

Tyrant—How is one to live in this 
world after this? 

Sage—The servant is serving; the 
merchant is trading; the warrior is pro- 
tecting his country; the ruler is ruling. 
Each one has his own sphere of activity. 
But the enlightened has nothing in com- 
mon with this; that which is regarded 
in those spheres as a high virtue would 
be a crime, an act of madness, in the 
eyes of the enlightened. Now you have 
become enlightened, now you have no- 
ticed the ray of that light which shines 
for all, but which is perceived by but 
few, and you can no longer return to the 
darkness. 

Tyrant—Help me to find the clear 
light. I do not want to be “I,” I do not 
want anything perishable; I want to be 
impersonal, without regard of time, like 
you 





The Tyrant soon after this incident be- 
came reconciled with his enemy, he found 
out the destination and the goal of life, 
and he went along the road leading 
toward eternal peace. 

Yasnaya, Potyana, Russta, July, 1907. 














The Actual Cost of Living 


BY ALBERT BRITT 


[The capitalists and the trade unionists were never so rich as to-day. All other classes 
in America will appreciate in a very real sense the following article by Mr. Britt, the Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Railroad Man’s Magazine, and formerly Editor of Public Opinion. We 
shall follow it in a subsequent issue with an equally suggestive article on “The Decent Cost 
of Living.”—Ep1rTor.] 


HIS is an era of great prosperity— 
’ the newspapers daily attest it; 


employers of labor proclaim it; 
organized labor admits it, at least to the 
extent of claiming that it is at last, 
thanks to its own efforts, securing a part 
of the rightful share that has hitherto 
been withheld from it; and Government 
reports point to high wages and contin- 
ued employment as proof of the same de- 
sirable condition. 

But what is prosperity? To the capi- 
talist it is large and frequent dividends. 
To the farmer, the manufacturer and the 
merchant it is high prices and quick sales. 
To organized labor it is good wages and 
steady employment. Judged by the 
standards of these three classes prosper- 
ity may be admitted, at least for the sake 
of argument. But these questions con- 
cern solely the side of income in the prob- 
lem of living; to solve the problem the 
outgo side must’be considered as well. 
In other words, the crucial question is, 
Are increases in wages keeping pace with 
the increasing cost of living? 

Not long ago the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported that in 
797 stores in Boston the number of 
debtors on the hopeless list was 45,482, 
about 74 per cent. of the population of 
the city, with a total indebtedness of 
$570,912. In the last of non-payers 2.32 
per cent., or a little over one thousand, 
were classed as moneyed people. There- 


fore more than 7 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants of the entire city were unable thru 
lack of funds to meet the current ex- 
penses of living. 


To charge 45,000 people with extrava- 
gance or downright dishonesty is too 
wholesale an indictment. Was it not 
rather a failure in the hopeless struggle 
to make both ends meet and to maintain 
a decent standard of living at the same 
time? Have not these people been 
caught in a maelstrom of high prices 
and, in order to live in the present, been 
forced to neglect the obligations of the 
past and discount the possibilities of the 
future? In other words, are they not 
paying the cost of prosperity? 

In two bulletins issued last year by the 
Bureau of Labor of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor statistics were pre- 
sented showing the relation of the cost 
of living to average annual incomes in 
the year 1905 as contrasted with the ten- 
year period 1890 to 1899. In the first 
of these two bulletins wholesale prices of 
259 articles of common consumption 
were tabulated for sixteen years with the 
following result: 

The 1905 average, contrasted with the 
year of lowest average prices during the 
sixteen years from 1890 to 1905, in each 
of the general groups of commodities, 
shows farm products 58.6 per cent. 
higher than in 1896; food, etc., 29.7 per 
cent. higher. than in 1896; cloths and 
clothing, 22.9 higher than in 1897; fuel 
and lighting, 39.4 per cent. higher than 
in 1894; metals and implements, 41.8 per 
cent. higher than in 1898; lumber and 
building materials, 41.4 per cent. higher 
than in 1897; drugs and chemicals, 24.1 
per cent. higher than in 1895; house fur- 
nishing goods, 21.5 higher than in 1897, 
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and the materials included in the miscel- 
laneous group, 23.4 higher than in 1896. 

Summing up these ‘statistics it is seen 
that the average cost of these articles 
was 15.9 per cent. higher than the aver- 
age for the ten year period. In the 
later bulletin, which deals with wages 
and hours of labor from 1890 to 1905, it 
is shown that average earnings per week 
in the latter year were only 14 per cent. 
higher than the average from 1890 to 
1899, leaving cost of living, according to 
these statistics, 2 per cent. in the lead. 

But these statistics do not bring the 
facts home to us with sufficient force. It 
is necessary, also, to know how large a 
part of our annual incomes, be they 
large or small, is expended for each one 
of thesé items. It is well to know, still 
further, how much each family has to 
spend in the course of a year. So much 
stress has been laid in recent years on 
the American millionaire, his iniquity, 
his generosity, his prodigality, and his 
penuriousness, that our eyes have be- 
come blind to the fact that the great ma- 
jority of us are well content to live out 
our days in moderate comfort, if as well 
as that. 

In the grand average the millionaire 
cuts a very’ small figure indeed. Here 
again the tireless Bureau of Labor at 
Washington comes to our aid with statis- 
tics showing the incomes. and the expen- 
ditures of a large number of families. 

Households to the number of 25,446 in 
all parts of the United States, averaging 
approximately five persons to the family, 
have been canvassed with the following 
result: The average annual income per 
family is $751.34; the average annual ex- 
penditure is $689.61, leaving a margin 
between income and expenditure of 
$61.73 on the profit side. 

Food, the basis of the physical life, 
constitutes by far the larger part of this 
expenditure, or 42.54 per cent.; rent eats 
up 12.95 per cent.; clothing takes 14.04 
per cent.; fuel and lighting account for 
5.25 per cent.; taxes and principal and 
interest on mortgages, which together 
with rent must cover the cost of lumber 
and building materials as well as ground 
rent, amount to 2.33 per cent.; furniture 
and household utensils are answerable 
for 3.42 per cent., and: sickness and 
death, no small part of the expense of 
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which is chargeable to drugs and chemi- 
cals, demand 2.67 per cent. 

The remainder is divided in small por- 
tions among insurance, labor and other 
organization fees, religious purposes 
charity, books and newspapers, amuse- 
ments and vacations, intoxicating liquors, 
tobacco and “other purposes.” Religion 
claims only .99 per cent; charity fares 
even worse with .31 per cent.; while 1.62 
per cent. is dissolved in alcohol and 1.42 
per cent. goes up in tobacco smoke. 
Amusements and vacations are responsi- 
ble for 1.60 per cent. and 1.09 per cent. 
are devoted to the alleged improvement 
of the mind in the purchase of books and 
newspapers. 

To make the matter still more con- 
crete, the average family spends each 
year $114.83 for rent; $37.53 for fuel 
and lighting ; $97.39 for clothing ; $305.- 
32 for food, and $148.73 for all other 
purposes. In the year 1905, therefore, 
this same family spent for food $71.28 
more than in 1896; for clothing $18.32 
more than in 1897, and for fuel and light- 
ing $7.88 more than in 1894. 

Dun’s index figure of wholesale prices 


‘gives the best available basis of compari- 


son, year by year. This shows that the 
average actual cost of commodities per 
individual in the United States on July 
Ist, 1906, had increased over 1905 to a 
marked degree. Food of all kinds had 
risen from $47.399 to $49.385; clothing 
from $17.986 to $19.177; metals from 
$15.916 to $16.649, and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles of general use from $17.061 to $19.- 
555- The total cost had risen from $08.- 
312 to $105.216, the greatest increase that 
has taken place in any year for the last 
decade except from Igor to 1902. 

As compared with 1896 the total cost 
has increased from $74.317 to $105.216, 
a rise of more than 414 per cent. 

In order to find the actual cost per 
family from these figures it is necessary 
to multiply the statistics for individuals 
by 4.7, the average number of persons 
per family according to the census of 
Ig00, and to add to that the retailer’s 
profit. Rent is not included in Dun’s in- 


dex, nor are taxes or principal and inter- 
est on mortgages. For purposes of com- 
parison between various years, however, 
no better basis can be found. 

In April of the present year still an- 














other bulletin was issued by the Bureau 
of Labor which shows that the level 
is rising still higher. This statement, 
which covers the entire year 1906, shows 
that the wholesale prices of the 258 com- 
modities included reached a higher point 
than at any preceding time in the seven- 
teen-year period under consideration. 
The average for 1906 was 5.6 per cent. 
above that for the preceding year; 36.5 
per cent. higher than in 1897, the year 
of lowest prices since 1890, and 22.4 per 
cent. higher than for the decade from 
1890 to 1899. The highest point at- 
tained since 1890 was reached in the last 
month of last year, when the average was 
4.1 per cent. higher than for the year 
and 6.3 above the average for the same 
month in 1905. Out of the nine groups 


into which the 258 commodities were di- | 


vided, only two showed a decrease as 
against 1905, farm products and drugs 
and chemicals. 

So much for the figures of expendi- 
ture. How has income fared? The sec- 
ond of the 1906 bulletins referred to 
deats with the increase of wages as com- 
pared with the retail prices of food. It 
shows that in 1905 the purchasing power 
of an hour’s wages was 5.8 per cent. 
greater and of a week’s wages 1.4 per 
cent. greater in terms of food only than 
the average for the period from 1890 to 
1899. But it will be observed that in 
this bulletin wages are translated into 
food only. Man does not live by bread 
alone; he lives also by rent, clothing and 
the numberless other necessities of life 
included in the 259 articles listed in the 
first bulletin. 


SHIPS OF SOULS 
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The latter of these two bulletins 
neither supplants nor supplements the 
other. In the first all the articles which 
enter into the daily cost of living are 
considered. In the latter food cost alone 
is taken into account as providing an es- 
timate for average expenditures. Even 
in its use of food statistics as a part of 
the cost of living the Bureau’s method 
has been subjected to severe criticism. 
Dun’s index figure gives 50 per cent. 
value to the food products as against the 
Labor Bureau’s 25. 

These systems have recently been at- 
tacked by Francis B. Forbes in the pub- 
lications of the American Statistical So- 
ciety. Taking the Labor Bureau’s in- 
crease in the index figure of 29.2 and 
Dun’s of 38.7 since 1897, he has struck 
a mean between the two, something af- 
ter the method in use for a long time in 
England, and finds that it yields 36.6. 
Thus 40 per cent. increase in the cost of 
living is not an excessive estimate for the 
end over the beginning of the decade that 
closes with the present year. This coin- 
cides also with Dun’s figures quoted 
above. 

Those who argue that the present time 
is one of great and undiluted prosperity 
for all classes will find small comfort in 
these figures. To cover the increase in 
the cost of living which we have noted 
a more than normal addition to the pay- 
rolls of the country will be necessary. 
Ten or even twenty per cent. increases in 
wages will hardly compensate for a 40 
per cent rise in the cost of the articles 
necessary to keep soul and body together. 


New York City. 


Ships of Souls 


A Japanese Custom 
BY NELLIE EVANS 


Down the dark and silent stream, 
Past the pine tree’s fragrant breath, 

Past the meadow, past the shrine, 
Sail these argosies of death. 


A fleet of souls by incense borne, 
To the deep, unasking sea. 


Love, when 


am dead, wilt thou 


Float a votive ship for me? 


ENcLewoop, N. J. 
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Schofield’s English Literature 


WHATEVER the merits of Professor 
Schofield’s book,* it is not particularly 
clear or easy reading. To piece out from 
it an intelligible account of the growth 
of the Arthurian legend, for instance, is 
a matter of some difficulty. A definite 
statement of the number and titles of 


Crestien de Troyes’s Arthurian pieces is - 


nowhere to be found, at least in that con- 
nection. Nor are the steps of the his- 
torical sequence, as known or conjec- 
tured, much more definitely marked and 
specified. 
reader is left to do a good deal of grop- 
ing alone—unless he happens to be ac- 
quainted with the way already. Of 
. course the period is a difficult one. But 
its difficulty is increased in part by Pro- 
fessor Schofield’s method, which con- 
sists in a general chronological order but 
a separate treatment for each branch or 
province of literature represented. This 
method, which is undoubtedly the right 
one in theory, as following the natural 
course of literary development, has the 
practical disadvantage of carrying him 
several times over the same names and 
dates, and of inspiring him with a mis- 
leading confidence that what is not ex- 
plicitly stated or explained in one place 
will yet come out clearly somehow or 
other elsewhere. In fact Professor 
Schofield has no great expository gift; 
and any one who is trying merely to get 
“the hang of” the Arthurian story would 
do better to go elsewhere. 

Nor is Professor Schofield’s criticism 
very much better, as a general thing, 
than his exposition. 


“The Breton tales will always live because 
they can never cease to fascinate and bespell. 
‘ Like the knights of old, we, too, are 
charmed by Otherworld illusions, beguiled by 
ethereal beauty, entranced by unearthly mel- 
ody. We, too, love 


‘The forest and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than .meets the ear.’ 


The consequence is that the - 


. 





We, too, delight to look from 


‘Charmed magic casements opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.’ 


The lande aventureuse is irresistible in its 
appeal.” 7 

What could be more inept, more ama- 
teurish in the way of criticism than this, 
with its stilted raptures and redundancy 
of quotation—there is still another para- 
graph capped by another poetical cita- 
tion—as tho the writer were concerned 
to show that he, too, is as well acquainted 
with modern letters as medieval manu- 
script ? 

This is pretty bad, to be sure. But 
after all it is only the reverse of the pat- 
tern. Nothing, for example, could be 
better than the introduction. As a gen- 
eral survey of the entire period it fur- 
nishes a brilliant exception to the fore- 
going remarks. And then Professor 
Schofield is a scholar, and for the scholar 
his book has its own value. In one sense 
the history of the period has never been 
written so thoroly and with so scrupulous 
a regard for the facts. With the ma- 
terial Professor Schofield is evidently. 


familiar and has formed his own 
impressions of it. For this reason 
his statements are of weight, even 


when they differ, as they sometimes 
do, from opinions usually held. No 
doubt, the greatest blemish on the book, 
is its irregularity—or rather its incongru- 
ity of tone. But, take it all in all, asa 
literary chronicle the student of English 
literature can hardly afford to do with- 
out it. 


st 
The Fourth Gospel 


Ir is only two or three years since there 
appeared two elaborate works on the 
Gospel of John by Principal Drummond 
and Professor Sanday, both of whom are 
able scholars and critics, yet now we have 
another by a Scotch clergyman,’ whose 
name has not heretofore been celebrated, 
which, for penetrating insight into the 
character of the gospel and sympathetic 





*Enciism LiItTeraTuRE FROM THE NormMAN Con- 
quest to Cuaucer. By William Henry Schofield. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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appreciation of its teaching, will not eas- 
ily be surpassed. Authenticity and date 
Mr. Scott does not discuss, but, assum- 
ing that the evangelist wrote ,at the be- 
ginning of the second century, he in- 
quires what induced him to compose a 
gospel at that time, what errors he de- 
sired to correct, what dangers he hoped to 
avoid, what doctrines he desired to make 
prominent, how he came to make use of 
the idea of the Logos,.and many other 
questions which occur to thoughtful read- 
ers of the Fourth Gospel, but which the 
commentators have neglected largely for 
the problems of authorship and time of 
writing. That the Gospel of John is dif- 
ferent from the others every one realizes, 
but how it came to be different, and in 
what measure its differences are to be 
accepted as valid expressions of Christian 
truth, are difficult questions. Mr. Scott, 
however, has thrown no little light upon 
them, and his treatise is to be commended 
as an exceptionally discerning study of 
the contents and teaching of that docu- 
ment of early Christianity which is at 
once the simplest and the most profound. 
A more complete and _ enlightening 
presentation of the Johannine theology 
has not been produced in recent years, 
and to one who would work his way into 
the thought and spirit of the Fourth Gos- 
pel no better guide could be recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Jackson,’ on the other hand, seeks 
to inform his readers what has been said 
by the best scholars both for and against 
the Johannine authorship, and on the 
value and proper use of the Gospel as a 
source of information on the life and 
teachings of Jesus. While Mr. Scott’s 
is a work of the best sort in Biblical 
theology, Mr. Jackson’s is an essay in the 
higher criticism of the ideal spirit of 
fairness and impartiality. He is thoro- 
ly familiar with recent German criticism, 
and in brief compass affords one reason- 
ably full information of the arguments 
advanced on both sides of the great de- 
bate. While inclined to conservative 
positions, and declaring that “possibly he 
(i. e., the author of the Gospel) is the 
son of Zebedee: beyond that ‘possibly’ 
we are not prepared to go,” Mr. Jackson 
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recognizes the modifications which must 
be made in views hitherto accepted, espe- 
cially as to the “extreme subjectivity” of 
the fourth evangelist, and the freedom 
with which he has expressed, not the ipsis- 
sima verba of Jesus, but his own impres- 
sion of the Master’s teaching, “not, per- 
haps, without resort to a terminology ac- 
quired by him on foreign soil.” The 
book may be strongly commended, espe- 
cially for its accuracy of information 
and impartiality in presentation of both 
sides of a controversy, and it is hoped 
that it will receive attention from any 
who may suppose that Professor Sanday 
and Principal Drummond have spoken 
the last word on this important subject. 


& 
A Phenomenon in Fiction 


WE may as well look out once more 
for the best and for the worst that can 
happen to us For men are beginning to 
be born again with burning hearts. We 
have missed this red forge of immortal 
inspiration and strange furies for a cen- 
tury. We have been cultivating the arts 
of stingy peace, of commercialism and 
oppression until the very babes have got 
to be mere nickels of humanity. But 
now the change is coming, and like all 
changes it looks ugly, threatening, like 
a conflagration or an insurrection. But 
we shall do well to note the signs of it. 
In literatute it shows in the shallow, 
primitive incendiary stuff oDne sees on 
every hand. The earmarks of a new 
mind at work, young, immature, fero- 
cious. We cannot preserve even the past 
from it, and the future is its nest egg. 
Note Guy Thorne’s new novel.* It is a 
kind of psychological phenomenon in fic- 
tion. The author has the crass, narrow 
mind of a modern walking-delegate nov- 
elist combined with the gorgeous imagin- 
ation and prism phrases of the old poets. 
And this makes The Serf a very signifi- 
cant book. It might have been a work 
of art, but because of the transition state 
we are in, it is a grinning symptom of 
the times, a skeleton of the present which 
the author has dragged out of the remote 
past. 

The scene is laid in the time of King 
Stephen, a_ period in England when 


*Taz Serr. By Guy Thorne. New York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.50. 
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wickedness and anarchy reigned, and 
when monkish historians wrote that 
“Christ and all his angels seemed asleep.” 
Hyla, the hero of the tale, is a serf be- 
longing to Geoffroi de la Bourne, who 
was one of the famous robber barons. 
The narrative turns upon the fact that 
the great lord and his son outrage the 
poor serf’s two daughters. Then Hyla 
conceals himself in the forest and kills 
his master. He makes his escape thru 
the fens afterward and seeks sanctuary 
with the fathers at the Priory of Icomb. 
But he is finally taken by Geoffroi’s men- 
at-arms and after horrible tortures is 
hung from the highest tower of the great 
castle. In all of these details the book 
does not differ from other novels of 
medieval times, but here the resemblance 
ends and the phenomenon begins. 

In the first place the author dedicates 
it “to the members of the National Lib- 
eral Club,” and for him, at least, the sig- 
nificance of the book lies in the fact that 
he regards Hyla, the serf, as the first 
radical, a sort of Adam socialist of the 
twelfth century. He has identified his 
condition as nearly as possible with that 
of the proletariat of the present day. 
One gets the impression from his indig- 
nant portrayal of the abuses practiced 
that he is writing the story with the hope 
of having the twelfth century reformed 
at once. He lays his scenes, makes his 
exposures with a kind of excitement as 
if he had just discovered the middle ages 
and demands with the same staccato 
voice that Mr. Upton Sinclair uses when 
he writes of Chicago packing-houses that 
something be done at once. This again 
is one of the signs of the new mind, its 
fierce impatience, its childish insistence. 
Eight centuries have passed since Hyla, 
the serf, wearing the iron collar of his 
fate, slipped into the forest to pierce his 
lord with two arrows for his daughters 
and one for “Freedom,” and we have 
only got him as far as being “a member 
of the National Liberal Club,” which is 
very far indeed from being free. But 
who shall say what may happen now that 
any man, even the lowest, may be born 
with the burning heart? 

However, if the reader can bear the 
smell of the sewerage of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the feel of the big eels slipping 
thru his toes as he reads, he will find in 
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this book the most gorgeous descriptions 
of water scenes that have appeared in 
years. The whole meaning of the 
marches and fens of the twelfth century, 
their menace and their beauty, as distinct 
from the civilized waterways of modern 
times in England is well portrayed. 


& 
A History of Modern England. By Her- 


bert Paul. In five volumes. Vol. V. 
Pp. 405. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


With the publication of the present 
volume Mr. Herbert Paul brings to an 
end his Modern History of England. 
Even for a man endowed with such 
superlative wisdom—a man who is never 
in the least embarrassed in sitting in 
judgment on the acts and policies of his 
contemporaries, who feels himself per- 
fectly competent to have advised Glad- 
stone or Lord Salisbury, and to have 
guided them into safe courses in the 
crises of their career—it has seemed too 
great a task to write history before it is 
ten vears old; and Mr. Paul has chosen 
to end his volume with the fall of the 
Rosebery Government in 1895. The last 
volume covers just ten years—1885 to 
1895—the momentous years when the 
question of home rule for Ireland domi- 
nated all English politics. The story 
opens after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1885, a defeat which was 
followed by six months of a Conserva- 
tive Government unsupported by a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. It is 
perhaps inevitable that the historian of © 
current events should be partisan, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Paul’s elevation in 
wisdom and far-sightedness above all the 
statesmen and politicians of whom he 
writes, he never disguises either from 
himself or his public which side he takes 
in English politics. To many of his 
readers who remember him chiefly for 
his trenchant Parliamentary leaders in 
the Daily News in the days when that 
paper was a political force on the side 
of the [.iberals, it would have been a dis- 
tinct disappointment if Mr. Paul had be- 
come colorless and impartial. Impartial 


he is not, or only to the degree of criti- 
cising without stint the Liberal leaders 
as well as those of the opposite party. 
His strongest censure and most undis- 
guised contempt are, however, always 
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reserved for the Conservative party ; and 
there is scarcely one of the Conservative 
leaders for whom he shows any respect, 
either in regard to his sincerity or his 
intelligence. The only exception—an 
exception which makes one suspect that 
the writing of the story is not so recent 
as its publication—is Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour. During Mr. Balfour’s career as 
Secretary for Ireland and as Leader of 
the House of Commons from the death 
of Mr. Smith in 1891 until the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in the following year, 
Mr. Paul seems to have shared in the 
very general admiration and esteem 
which Mr. Balfour won from both po- 
litical parties. In fact, there is scarcely 
a man in Mr. Paul’s final volume whom 
he mentions with such cordial approval 
and with such an absence of cynical fault- 
finding as Mr. Balfour. Surely Mr. 
Paul’s wisdom and foresight must have 
fallen short when he accords such a high 
place to the man whom both Conserva- 
tives and Liberals now realize to be a 
failure as the leader of a modern politi- 
cal party and whose successor is being 
discussed in his own political camp. The 
History of Modern England will certain- 
ly not hold its own either as history or 
as literature. One merit it has that may 
insure its retention among books of ref- 
erence. It has the accuracy of statement 
in regard to dates and events that might 
naturally be expected from a good Eng- 
lish journalist; and this accuracy is of 
great value in regard to that borderland 
of history, much of which has not yet 
past out of the realm of the newspaper 
files into that of the standard histories. 


& 
In the Fire of the Heart. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.10. 


The injustice of modern life, and the 
bitter burdens that are laid upon the 
poor, form the theme of this spirited ex- 
hortation. From the work of the social 
investigators Mr. Trine gathers the fig- 
ures relating to unemployment, child 
labor, pauper burials, thé killing and 
maiming of workers in the great indus- 
tries and on the railroads, and urges the 
necessity of immediate remedies. Some- 
thing more than charity is demanded, le 
maintains; it is social justice that must 
be brought about. The world may not 
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be more materialistic than in other times, 
but 


“The economic conditions during the past 


~ few years have produced a class of men so 


materialistic in their entire outlook, so in- 
satiate in their greed for even larger gain, so 
drunk with opportunity and power that they 
would pull the very pillars of the State to 
the ground if a united and determined people 
did not come forward and say, so far and no 
farther.” 
Evidences of this collective determina- 
tion he seems to see on many sides. His 
remedy is apparently not socialism, tho 
it is socialistic—social ownership of 
“public service utilities” and of “great 
natural monopolies.” He declares: 
“The wealth that is created by the common 
needs of the people or by the continually grow- 
ing life of all the people should belong to all 
the people. By moral right it belongs to them, 
and without undue delay that which belongs 
to the people morally must be made to belong 
to them legally and by custom.” 
He looks to the initiative and referendum 
as the method by which the people will 
assume what he contends is rightfully 
theirs. A deep and fervent sympathy 
with the toilers characterizes the book. 


& 
Love’s Journey. By Ethel Clifford. 
York: John Lane. $1.50. 

There is something peculiarly dream- 
like about these pieces. They all seem 
strangely remote, shadowy and fanciful. 
Even the love in them has a twilight and 
phantasmal cast. It is never quite sub- 
stantial and joyful, but subdued and ele- 
giac, a yearning rather than a passion. 
And yet with the unreality of a dream 
they have, too, something of its haunt- 
ingness and fascination. They leave no 
very distinct impression, ‘perhaps; it 
would be difficult to remember them par- 
ticularly. But they weave about the 
everyday scenes of life a little air of 
witchery and illusion, such as dusk or 
moonlight introduces among the features 
of a familiar landscape.” 

& 

The Labor Movement in Australasia. B 
Victor S,. Clark. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50. 

The appearance of Dr. Clark’s book on 
the history and the achievements of the 
Australasian labor movement is most 
timely. Written in scientific spirit, with 


New 


unprejudiced presentation of both light 
and shade, the outcome of an investiga- 
tion made for the Federal Department 
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of Labor, and composed in orderly man- 
ner with the use of clear, unstrained 
English, the book is a trustworthy guide 


both for anxious citizens who wish to re-~ 


assure themselves in view of the growth 
of the labor movement and for academic 
students who wish to be posted on the 
latest doings of the revolting proletariat. 
Its conclusions will reassure the terrified. 
Australasia has often been pictured as-a 
country which ruin threatened on ac- 
count of the seizure of power by organ- 
ized workmen. In all branches of the 
legislatures men who have recently been 
at the bench, the factory and the mine are 
framing laws to accord with the wishes 
of the propertyless. In the Federal Gov- 
ernment for one short period the Labor 
party, alone and unaided, was in office. 
But nothing alarming happened then or 
at other times in the smaller divisions 
which they have controlled. Dr. Clark 
shows that the prosperity of Australasia 
has not been damaged by the radical 
laws and the invasion of the industrial 
field by the Government. These labor 
leaders, men of the type that control the 
American Federation of Labor, have 
shown an Anglo-Saxon preference for 
grappling with specific evils, careless of 
high-flown theory, and, in consequence, 
Minimum Wage Boards, Industrial 
Arbitration Courts, Old-age Pensions, 
Chinese Exclusion Acts, National Rail- 
roads, and Radical Land Taxation have 
all been guided by a regard for actual 
conditions. The leaders have one in- 
spiring hope, the abolition of poverty; 
but they do not seek to equalize incomes 
- nor to establish the millennium in a year. 
Convinced that industry and nature 
jointly produce enough food in civilized 
lands to drive the specter of hunger for- 
ever from all doors, they are striving to 
readjust conditions, thru the use of their 
political power, so as to guarantee to ev- 
ery man and woman the chance, with 
reasonable exertion, to obtain a living 
wage. ‘They do not even know the titles 
of the books which European Socialists 
hold semi-sacred ; and they encounter the 
acrid opposition of the few theory-ridden 
Socialists who have wandered so far 
across the seas. Should America’s work- 
men organize in similar fashion and win 
political victories they may be influenced 
a little more by the imported doctrines, 


which, tariff-free, have accompanied 
Teutonic and Slavonic immigrants; for 
the proportion of Anglo-Saxons in our 
land is smaller than in Australasia. But 
they will travel in the main the broad 
road which Englishmen and Austra- 
lasians have pioneered} and, by bringing 
a little more justice, a little more order 
into our social arrangements, they may 
put us a few steps nearer to the golden 
age. 
& 

Chey in the Modern World. By the 

Rev. D. C. Cairns, M.A. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 

A pleasing atmosphere of genuine sin- 
cerity, earnest thoughtfulness and vigor- 
ous faith attends these able essays on the 
present position and problem of Chris- 
tian faith. Mr. Cairns feels that “at no 
period in all the long story of Christian- 
ity has the Christian faith been subjected 
to so great an intellectual strain,” and yet 
he believes that the great movements, sci- 
entific, philosophical and critical, which 
have created difficulties for belief, have 
been “part of the great counsel of God,” 
and that “the outlook for Christianity at 
the present moment is far grander than 
is commonly believed.” The thesis of the 
book is that to meet the practical needs 
of society at the present time religious 
faith is urgently needed, and, moreover, 
just such a form of faith as the varied 
forces which have exerted influence upon 
Christianity have combined to produce. 
Mr. Cairns contends that both Strauss 
and Darwin, both modern industrialism 
and enthusiasm for a new social order, 
have in fact prepared the way for the 
very interpretation of Christian truth 
which is the net result of critical studies. 
The book suggests wide reaches of out- 
look and imagination, together with a 
bracing spirit of courage and optimism, 
and is distinguished by real literary skill. 
It is an essay for those who desire to look 
difficulties in the face and yet remain 
cheerful. In some respects the author’s 
enthusiasm to show that present social 
and ethical néeds are fully met in historic 
Christianity lead him to read too much 
into some of the gospel phrases. It is 
doubtful if the founder of Christianity in- 
tended anything like so much meaning to 
be obtained from his teaching on “the 
kingdom” as Mr. Cairns derives from it. 
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The suggestion of “spiritual strategy” on 
the part of Jesus in order to deduce from 
his silence teaching to which he never 
gave expression is both uncertain and 
dangerous. It is not the best critical opin- 
ion of today that Christ put himself so 
strongly in the forefront of his teaching 
as Mr. Cairns asserts he did, or that he 
used the language of John VI about “eat- 


ing his flesh,” or spoke the word to Peter . 


concerning the rock on which he would 
build his church. It remains true, how- 
ever, that these essays exhibit a thoroly 
modern spirit and both logical and liter- 
ary ability of a high order. 


Sd] 


Essays on the Social Gospel. By Adolf 
Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann, Trans- 
lated by G. M. Craik and edited by 
Maurice A. Canney. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

This translation of three notable ad- 
dresses of two leading German theologi- 
ans on the application of Christianity to 
the problems of modern life should find 
hearty welcome in America. The first 
paper, by Professor Harnack, is on the 
relation of the Church to social and eco- 
nomic reform. After review of the atti- 
tude of organized Christianity toward 
social movements, especially under Lu- 
ther and the times immediately follow- 
ing, the author sets forth his conception 
of the present duty of the Church in a 
manner very enlightening to those who 
are inquiring why there is not more cor- 
dial sympathy between liberal German 
Protestants and the Social Democrats. 
The essay is very instructive also on the 
subject of the true genius of the Chris- 
tian religion, and as to just how much 
can be expected of the Church in the way 
of encouragement of economic improve- 
ment. Important considerations are pre- 
sented to those who advocate from either 
side, the alliance of Christianity and so- 
cialism. A second paper by Professor 
Harnack is on “The Moral and Social 
Significance of Modern Education,” with 
special reference to dangers in present 
systems and practices. The essay of Pro- 
fessor Herrmann on “The Moral ‘Teach- 
ing of Jesus” is particularly timely and 
valuable. Every one has struggled with 
the precepts of the gospel, “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth,” “Re- 
sist not evil,” and a variety of interpreta- 
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tions and solutions are current, but no 
recent writer has faced the facts more 
resolutely nor considered the entire prob- 
lem in its broad relations with saner judg- 
ment than has Professor Herrmann. His 
presentation of the relief to Christian 
ethics, both in point of clarity and of 
moral effectiveness, from the critical un- 
derstanding of the Gospels and of the 
teaching of Jesus, is highly suggestive 
and is calculated to lift a load from many 
lives. His description of certain enthusi- 
astic attempts to carry out the precepts 
of Jesus in all respects as in reality the 
translation into modern life of the spirit 
of Jesus’s enemies, rather than the Mas- 
ter’s own spirit, is a masterly piece of 
historical interpretation. The essay is 
not light reading, but the reader who 
takes the pains to work his way into its 
spirit will be rewarded. 


a 


Pilots of the Republic. The Romance of 
the Pioneer Promoter in the Middle West. 
By Archer B. Hulbert. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Hulbert writes entertainingly a 
series of sketches of the notable pioneers 
whose efforts transformed the West from 
a wilderness to an empire. Washington, 
Richard Henderson, Rufus Putnam, Da- 
vid Zeisberger, George Rogers Clark, 
Henry Clay, Gouverneur Morris and 
DeWitt Clinton, Philip Evan Thomas 
(the railroad builder) and Mercer (the 
father of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal), 
Lewis and Clark, John Jacob Astor and 
Marcus Whitman are taken as the lead- 
ers, and the movements which grew up 
under their direction or stimulus are re- 
counted. The greater credit for the im- 
pulse toward Western settlement is given 
to Washington, and his indefatigable ef- 
forts in directing attention to the rich 
Western lands, and in securing bounty- 
tracts for the French and Indian and 
Revolutionary soldiers are strongly in- 
sisted upon. Judge Henderson and Gen- 
eral Putnam, as the leaders respectively 
of the Kentucky and Ohio settlements, 
have a chapter each, and a warm eulo- 
gium is given to Zeisberger, the Mora- 
vian missionary, whose many years of 
service among the Indians were fated to 
end so dismally. General Clark has prob- 
ably less than his share of attention, and 
his campaign against Kaskaskia and Vin- 
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cennes is merely mentioned. Clay is in- 
cluded for his unfaltering support of the 
great National Highway, and Morris and 
Clinton get virtually all the credit for the 
planning and building of the Erie Canal. 
The chapter given to Marcus Whitman, 
the Oregon missionary, is particularly 
commendable. Despite the volumes of 
writings of late years intended to mini- 
mize the work and character of this he- 
roic pioneer, he is here rightly credited 
with a preponderating influence in the 
saving of Oregon to the United States. 
“It was an army of axe-bearers,”’ he 
writes, “that was to save Oregon; and if 
Meade won Gettysburg or Wolfe cap- 
tured Quebec, then Whitman and the 
Americans who went in his track won for 
America the Northern Pacific Slope.” 
& 
Literary Notes 


..It has become a fashion to publish the 
separate chapters of a romance as short stories 
and then thread them again upon some slender 
plot and make a book out of them. If there is 
a lack of unity and connectedness, the more 
perfect workmanship of the short story is ex- 
pected to atone for it. Robert W. Chambers is 
enough of an artist to make such a result pos- 
sible. The Tree of Heaven reads well as a 
whole, and its chapters were satisfactory apart, 
as we found them in fhe magazines. “Out of 
the Depths” is a story of unusual power, and 
persuades the reader of its uncanny reality as 
few tales of the supernatural are able to do. 
“The Tree of Dreams” is a good story, too, in 
a lighter vein. Mr. Chambers’s heroines are so 
invariably frank and sweet it is pleasant to 
know them. 

.Parents are fortunately being awakened 
to the dangers of ignorance and the importance 
of some careful teaching in matters vital to the 
health and morals of boys and girls. The Re- 
newal of Life, by Margaret W. Morley (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.25), is intended for parents; and the 
suggestions how to teach biological facts to 
young children are most valuable. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepherd Co., of Boston, bring out a new edi- 
tion of Dr. G. L. Austin’s book, A Doctor’s 
Talk With Maiden, Wife and Mother ($1) ,which 
is written clearly enough not to be misleading 
to those who depend .upon books for medical 
advice, altho for help when there is actual dis- 
ease, the advice of a good family physician, 
preferably a woman in the case of young girls, 
is the only safe and sensible resource. There 
is, also, a new edition of What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know, by Mary Wood Allen, {1D 
(Vir Publishing Co.) This new edition gave 
the publishers an opportunity, unfortunately 
unused, to correct some errors of fact, such as 
the “chemical (?) tests for anger, remorse,” 
etc., found in the eleventh chapter; the “Self 
and Sex Series” should be revised thoroly by 
some competent biologist, in order to make it 
as scientific and accurate in text as it is ex- 
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cellent in ethical intention. Dr. Robert N. 
Wilson’s talks to the students of the University 
of Pennsylvania should be extended to all stu- 
dents by placing his little book, The American 
Boy and the Social Evil (Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, $1), on the open shelves in college 
reading rooms. No more wholesome warning 
against vice has been published. 


a 
Pebbles 


“Wuat’s the difference between vision and 
sight ?” 
“See those two girls across the street?” 
es.” 


“Well, the pretty one I would call a vision 
of loveliness, but the other one—she’s a _sight.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A BUSY STORK. 


A LOCAL newspaper published in Oregon re- 
cently contained the following item: 

“A large party of neighbors and friends 
gathered last Friday at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Jones to celebrate the nineteenth 
birth of their son Ralph.” 

ANY OLD LOCK. 

Since Paderewski’s marriage, the story is 
being revived of a well-known society woman, 
who wrote to him for “a lock of hair.” She 
received this reply: “Dear Madame—M. 
Paderewski directs me to say that it affords 
him much pleasure to comply with your re- 
quest. You failed to specify whose hair you 
desire. So he sends samples of that of his 
valet, cook, waiter and mattress belonging to 
M. Pullman, proprietor of the coach in which 
he traveled in America.”—Public Opinion. 

WHAT FOR? 

Up in Boston the other day a young lawyer, 
who spends most of his time trying to seem 
busy and prosperous, went out for a while, 
leaving on his door a card neatly marked: 

Will be back 
in an hour, 

On his return he found that some envious 
rival had inscribed underneath, “What for?” 


O TRAY BEAN. 

“T sg,” said the editor, as he glanced over 
the manuscript of a realistic novel, “that in 
almost every chapter the villain’s automobile 
announces its approach by a sound which you 
spell ‘h- 1 Speed 

“Precisely,” replied the author; “it was a 
French machine.” 

BLESSED ARE THE COMPASSIONATE. 

THE young man stooped, picked up a coin 
from the floor of the street car, examined it 
attentively, and then, “Has anybody lost a 
five-dollar gold piece?” he called in a loud 
voice. 

Instantly the solemn man at the other end 
of the car strode forward. “Yes, I’ve lost a 
five-dollar _ piece,” he said eagerly, hoid- 
ing out his 

‘Well,” said the young man, giving him the 
coin, “Pm sorry for you. Here's five cents 
toward making good your loss.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion, 
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Prosecutions and Stocks 


A CONTINUOUS decline of prices on the 
Stock Exchange since Judge Landis im- 
posed a great fine upon the Standard Oil 
Company has been accompanied by the 
cry, originating in the Wall Street dis- 
trict, that Mr. Roosevelt is wrecking the 
country by his attacks upon corporations, 
these attacks being his attempts to en- 
force the laws and to punish those who 
have violated them. This cry appears to 
be loudest in the vicinity of persons 
whose corporations have been convicted, 
indicted, or otherwise made defendants 
in proceedings designed to enforce obedi- 
ence to the statutes, or whose objection- 
able practices in the management of 
those corporations have been exposed by 
official inquiry. 

At the same time, the reports of trade 
authorities, and substantially all the other 
evidence by which the condition of busi- 
ness is indicated, point to a continued 
prevalence of prosperity, unaffected by 
the prosecution of lawbreakers. Let us 
look at a part of this evidence. Those 
commercial weeklies whose aim it is to 
scan the field closely, reported at the end 
of last week active current trade thru- 
out the land, bright prospects, orders 
covering the output of industries for 
months in advance, and the frequent ap- 
pearance of new “records” of produc- 
tion. Turning from their columns to 
other testimony, we read in the daily 
press the statements of many manufac- 
turers and merchants asserting that pros- 
perity in their own fields has suffered no 
restraint, and that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment has their earnest approval. 

Original estimates of the size of the 
crops have been enlarged; the pig-iron 
output in the first half of the year ex- 
ceeded that of the first half of 1906 by 


750,000 tons; the Steel Corporation’s 
business was more extensive and profit- 
able in its latest quarter than ever be- 
fore. Fall River cotton mill dividends 
in the last few months have made a new 
high record; railway gross earnings 
showed an increase of I1 per cent. in 
July and a growth of nearly Io per cent. 
during the first seven months of 1907. 
The year’s new issues of railway and 
other securities have been unprecedent- 
ed in quantity. In the condition of trade 
and productive industry there is no war- 
rant for a natural decline of the market 
value of securities listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 

It is true that a scarcity of loanable 
funds has raised interest rates. That 
scarcity is world-wide. It is not less 
perceptible in Europe than in this coun- 
try, and it is due to several causes, 
prominent among which have been an 
extraordinary absorption of capital in 
the development of resources and the de- 
struction of it in costly wars. This 
scarcity tends to reduce the market 
value of standard securities whose inter- 
est rate is low and fixed, by diverting in- 
vestment to issues whose rates are 
higher. It is evident that such changes 
in market values as are due to_ this 
scarcity of floating capital have not been 
caused by our Government’s unfriendly 
attitude toward law-breaking corpora- 
tions and their controlling officers. 

We do not desire to ignore certain 
conditions or- manifestations (to be con- 
sidered in connection with the execution 
of the Government’s policy), the influ- 
ence of which has been in some measure 
unfavorable, altho it has not been suf- 
ficient to start the country on the road 
to ruin or to knock the bottom out of the 
stock market. The Sherman act, as in- 
terpreted by the courts, is a kind of 
menace to harmless and even benefic al 
agreements. It should be repealed or 
amended. But there is no proof that it 
has been invoked (except, possibly, in 
one instance) against combinations that 
did not deserve to be attacked. Mr. 
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Bonaparte appears to have been recently 
the victim of dishonest interviewers, but 
the unquestioned reports of his remarks 
about the work and purposes of the De- 
partment of Justice are marred by flip- 
pant and hasty expressions which the 
Attorney - General of the United States 
should have avoided. The suggestion, in 
the Tobacco Trust and Powder Trust 
suits, that receivers should be appointed 
was disquieting, and, in our opinion, un- 
necessary and unwise. Ill - considered 
and hasty railway legislation by the 
States has not encouraged investment, 
and the arbitrary action of the executive 
officers of certain States has tended to 
reduce rather than to increase the mar- 
ket value of securities. But all this 
would not account for what has taken 
place in the Exchange market in a time 
of general prosperity. 

Everybody knows that by its investi- 
gations, suits, indictments and prosecu- 
tions the Government has attacked per- 
sons of great wealth, interested in 
powerful financial institutions, and fa- 
miliar with all the methods of specula- 
tive finance that are practised in the 
money center of the United States. Some 
of them are experts in the management 
of the money market and in Stock Ex- 
change operations. We have said that 
existing business conditions have not 
warranted a natural downward move- 
ment equal in extent to the one that now 
excites so much comment, and that cer- 
tain influences admitted to be unfavor- 
able do not account for it. 

The capitalists who have been made 
defendants, or whose offenses have been 
exposed, may have brought themselves 
to believe that a legal assault upon their 
persons and interests is one upon the 
whole fabric of American industry and 
enterprise. At all events, they would 


like to have such a belief held by the 


business world. They may reason that 
a prolonged and sensational decline of 
stock prices, following the prosecution 
of themselves or their corporations by 
the Government, tends to create such a 
belief in many minds. Have they the 
power to cause such a decline, when it 
cannot be caused by the influence of ex- 
isting conditions upon the scattered own- 
ers of securities? If they possess the 


power, would they refrain from exercis- 
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ing it, if thus to the accomplishment of 
an immediate purpose could be added 
eventually a money profit? 

These are questions which such a 
movement as the one of the last two 
weeks suggest to those who know what 
are the possibilities of Stock Exchange 
speculation on a large scale, supported 
by an extraordinary supply of capital. 
Whenever it .shall be shown clearly that 
a group of aggrieved capitalists have 
possessed such power and have used it to 
depress the market, sharply and con- 
tinuously, with the widespread effect 
that accompanies such depression, there 
will be new arguments against swollen 
fortunes. 

& 


National Ownership of the 
Telegraphs 


A general strike of the telegraph op-- 
erators of course raises the question 
whether it would be sound public policy 
to transfer the entire system of tele- 
graphic communication from private to 
public ownership and operation. 

If, as has more than once happened in 
strikes on street railway lines, the tele- 
graphic employees should be so well or- 
ganized and the owners so determined not 
to yield that the service should be com- 
pletely paralyzed, the situation resulting 
from a cessation of telegraphic commu- 
nication would be very nearly intolera- 
ble. Nothing, in fact, could be worse, 
except a complete breakdown of the 
postal system, and it was because the 
vital necessity of uninterrupted. commu- 
nication was foreseen that the postal 
service was made a Government func- 
tion instead of being left to private en- 
terprise. No one doubts, we suppose, 
that, if the telegraph had been invented 
and in practical operation in 1789, it, as 
well as the mail service, would have been 
taken in charge by the new Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is true that the assumption that the 
telegraph service could or would not be 
interrupted by labor disputes-if it were 
brought under the Post Office Depart- 
ment will hardly bear examination. 
Letter carriers in this and other coun- 
tries have their unions and might at any 
time collectively refuse to work for the 





















wages paid, or in redress of supposed 
grievances, just as the employees of 
Dutch and Italian state railways have 
gone on strike after the manner of work- 
ingmen in private enterprises. Never- 
theless it would be only under extraor- 
dinary circumstances that government 
employees would be able completely to 
paralyze service by combining other in- 
terference with their own refusal to 
work. The United States Government 
has never tolerated any interference by 
railway strikers with the mail service. 
The Government also can so heavily pe- 
nalize any refusal to work until a given 
task is completed,and opportunity is given 
to find substitutes, that the general tie-up 
can be made extremely difficult. More- 
over, the larger a government civil serv- 
ice is, the less likely is it to resort to the 
crude and drastic method of the strike to 
further its economic interests. It can 
achieve its ends more easily, as well as 
more graciously, thru its voting strength 
and power to influence legislation. 

The chief arguments for and against 
the,public ownership and operation of 
the great public utilities are so familiar 
that they need not be repeated here. It 
is generally conceded that if economy, 
in the business man’s sense of the word, 
in other words, the profit and loss ac- 
count, is the supreme consideration in- 
volved, private ownership and manage- 
ment are usually superior to government 
operation. The private management is 
a business management pure and simple. 
It rules out all save business interests 
just as far as it can. And, however much 
we may theorize about the importance 
of conducting government business on 
business principles, no government in 
the world has ever done quite that, and 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
government will ever quite do it. The 
politicians will to some extent always 
succeed in looking after their own, and, 
as a part of their program of self-inter- 
est, they will always to some extent sac- 
rifice the “heavy” taxpayer to that larger 
public which includes voters whose tax 
bills are negligible. 

In this very fact, however, there is an 
implication, usually overlooked, which is 
perhaps of some importance. It is just 


because the politicians will not put gov- 
ernment business on a strictly business 
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basis that the public interest is best 
served by transferring some things from 
private to public management. This is 
another way of saying that there are 
some things in respect of which the 
profit and loss account should not be 
made the supreme consideration. The 
United States Post Office, for example, 
is year by year run at a loss, but the 
American people, acting thru their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, will to have it 
so, in the belief that a net balance 
turned into the Treasury would not be 
as great a good to the community as is 
the cheap transmission of the printed 
matter, the handling of which is the chief 
source of loss. The people may err in 
this judgment, but that is their own af- 
fair. In like manner American States 
and towns nearly everywhere have abol- 
ished tolls on ordinary highways and 
bridges, have made them a charge on the 
public revenues, and have made their use 
free to all. In many large cities—New 
York, for example—no attempt is made 
to make the water tax fully compensa- 
tory for the service. 

The time is yet not at hand when the 
American public will decide to transfer 
the telegraph service to the Government, 
regardless of deficits or political evils in- 
cident to an enlargement of the civil 
service, but we can hardly expect that it 
will never arrive. With every increase 
of population, of business, of travel for 
gain and for pleasure, with -the growth 
of the railway service and the multipli- 
cation of trains, the telegraph service be- 
comes more nearly a vital function, less 
a mere convenience. It is only a ques- 
tion of ratios, therefore, whether it 
should be regarded as primarily a 
money-making business, or as primarily 
and essentially an indispensable part of 
our social organization; as vital as the 
post office is, and indeed more vital than 
the work of such a branch of govern- 
ment as the Department of Agriculture. 
Whenever the day comes that the public 
estimates the importance of the telegraph 
system chiefly in its relation to other in- 
terests than business profit and loss, it 
will become a governmental undertaking. 
A serious war would probably bring 
about the change at once. A peaceful in- 
dustrial and political evolution will al- 
most certainly effect it in time. 
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Color Photography 


Every photographer has felt that his 
art would not be perfect until it could 
reproduce colors. The more beautiful 
the picture before him the more deeply 
he regretted the limitations of his mono- 
chrome process. But in spite of the im- 
mense amount of experimentation that 
has been carried on continuously ever 
since the day of Daguerre no satisfactory 
method could be discovered. At -last, 
however, we seem to be in sight of goal, 
‘for it is reported from Paris that the 
practical difficulties and deficiencies of 
the Lumiére process have been over- 
come, and all colors can be reproduced 
on a single plate with one exposure and 
not much more complicated manipulation 
than ordinary plates require. 

Like many previous attempts, this is 
based upon the three-color principle. As 
every child knows (if he has been edu- 
cated in an up-to-date kindergarten 
where color tops are played with), white 
light can be produced by a combination 
of three primary colors. Any number 
of suitable triplets can be selected, but 
the most useful is violet, green and red, 
or rather reddish-orange. By combining 
these and making them lighter or darker 
any desired color and tint can be ob- 
tained. Since the eye is limited in its 
delicacy of perception it can be deceived 
into thinking colors are combined 
when they are really separate. The eve 
cannot distinguish between separate ob- 
.jects if they are too close together in 
either time or space. If we spin a top 
made of segments of the three colors it 
looks colorless. Ii we place them side 
by side in minute dots the color also dis- 
appears. This is the ordinary process 
‘of color printing used in illustrating 
magazines and making post cards. By 
looking at a color print with a mag- 
nifying glass one can see that it is a 
mixture of distinct dots of three or 
more colors. 

In the new photographic process the 
dots.of color are made of dyed starch 
gtains. These are nearly transparent, 
very small and uniform in size. One- 
third -of them are stained violet, one- 
third green and one-third red. When 
the three heaps are mixed together the 
color disappears and we have one gray 
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heap. When they are spread out an 
stuck on glass it looks like the ordinary 
ground-glass plate, transmitting light 
without color, tho somewhat dimmed. 
The starch grains are crushed down un- 
til they form a mosaic and the spaces be- 
tween them filled with fine charcoal. ‘The 
plate is then coated with the ordinary sil- 
ver emulsion, made as orthochromatic as 
possible. 

The plate so prepared is exposed in a 
camera with the glass side next to the 
lens. The light must then pass thru the 
layer of colored starch grains before it 
reaches the sensitive silver, and is there- 
fore broken up into its three primary 
colors. Suppose the object taken. is a 
tree. The light from its leaves can pass 


. only thru the green spots, for the red and 


violet are opaque to it. By the peculiar 
process of development used this spot 
covered by the green grain is cleared of 
its silver, leaving it transparent, while 
the other spots are made opaque by the 
deposit of silver. Therefore on holding 
the plate up to the light the spot we are 
considering looks green. 

The result, then, is a positive and can 
be used only as a transparency or a lan- 
tern slide. But by a different develop- 
ment a negative can be produced and 
positive transparencies made from that. 
Owing to the facts that the color laver 
must absorb part of the light and that 
a yellow screen must be used to reduce 
the excessive action of the violet rays, 
the time of exposure is rather long, from 
one second on a bright landscape to sev- 
eral minutes for a portrait. The whole 
process of development only takes half 
an hour. The natural colors are very 
satisfactorily reproduced, and the grain 
is so fine as not to be noticeable. 

If the process proves to be as simple 
and satisfactory as the first reports indi- 
cate it will probably be quickly taken up, 
especially by amateurs, who are always 
after something new. The three-color 
processes heretofore in the market have 
been disappointing. That requiring three 
different plates viewed thru colored 
glasses gives beautiful effects, but is ex- 
pensive and awkward. That having 
parallel lines of the three colors on the 
taking and viewing plates gives false 
tints as often as true. 
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Candy and Alcohol 


Dr. A. C. Assott, Health Commis- 
sioner of. Pennsylvania, has propounded 
the theory, or, as he modestly prefers to 
call it, the “suspicion,” that “the appe- 
tite for alcohol and the appetite for 
candy are fundamentally the same, the 
choice of one or the other indulgence 
being determined by the temperament of 
the individual.” There is a good deal to 
be said in favor of this view. Women 
as a rule take to candy and men to alco- 
hol, but women are coming to drink 
more alcoholic liquors and men to eat 
more candy. Altogether there is a fall- 
ing off in the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed per capita during the last few 
years, and concomitantly with this there 
has been an astonishing increase in the 
consumption of sugar in all forms. In 
the financial districts and other mascu- 
line parts of large cities confectioneries 
have multiplied so rapidly as almost to 
rival the saloons. 

Chemically sugar and alcohol are sim- 
ilar, and physiologically their action is in 
part the same. Strictly speaking, sugar 
is an alcohol, one of several hundred 
compounds known to chemists by that 
name, and it differs from ordinary alco- 
hol in having a larger and more complex 
molecule. Sugar breaks down easily into 
alcohol by fermentation, and this is the 
way all alcohol is made. According: to 
Dr. Dixon’s experiments, reported be- 
fore the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science last week, sugar 
undergoes a similar change in the body, 
first forming alcohol, which accordingly 
can be found in small quantities in the 
brain, the liver and the tissues even of a 
teetotaler, and is therefore to be regard- 
ed as a normal constituent of all living 
matter. 

Alcohol in small quantities serves, like 
sugar, as an energy-producing food, both 
are quickly absorbed from the stomach 
and rapidly oxidized. But while a slight 
increase in the amount of alcohol taken 
impairs or paralyzes the action of brain 
and muscles, an excessive amount of 
sugar does not produce any serious ef- 
fect, and its continued use is not at- 
tended with the same danger. Dr. Reid 
Hunt, of Washington, has proved by 
experiment that sugar increases the re- 
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sistance of the system to poisons, while 
alcohol diminishes it. If, therefore, the 
candy habit can be developed as a sub- 
stitute for the liquor habit, one of the 
greatest problems of modern life will be 
solved. Instead of sending our drunk- 
ards to the gold cure we will have them 
sugar cured. 

Whether candy can take the place of 
alcohol as an inspirer of conviviality is 
a question. It is also a question how 
much alcohol has to do with the high 
spirits customarily accredited to its use. 
Professor Cushny, of the University of 
London, says on this point: 

“It is not sufficiently recognized how often 
alcohol acts on a man as a pure depressant. 
The .environment of social surroundings is 
largely responsible for the liveliness, physical 
excitement and loquacity caused by drinking 
in company with others. In hospitals no -such 
excitement or exhilaration generally appears 
after the administration of alcohol.” 

The part played by alcohol in the pro- 
motion of good fellowship, whether it be 
that of sharpening one’s wit or making 
one more appreciative or tolerant of the 
wit of others, may therefore not be so 
great or sO unique as it is supposed to 
be. It is certain that one of the most 
important reasons for the popularity of 
alcoholic liquors is that it is an easy way 
to spend money. About the only way 
we have of showing our good will to a 
friend is to spend money on him, and we 
dare not ask him to meet us without the 
excuse of drinking or eating. By the 
introduction of more expensive kinds of 
candies or soft drinks it might be possi- 
ble to replace alcoholic liquors, even in 
their function of financial altruism. 

The increased consumption of alcohol 
and sugar in recent times is largely due to 
the demand for a quick-acting and con- 
centrated fuel for the body. We are 
working, like our engines, under forced 
draft and high pressure, and need some- 
thing corresponding to their producer 
gas and petroleum, in place of the old 
slow-burning wood and coal. Alcohol 
in any but a dilute form was unknown to 
the ancients, and sugar is a very modern 
invention. It is only within the last hun- 
dred years that sugar has formed an im- 
portant part of our diet. Formerly a 
condiment, it has now become so com- 
mon that we eat half our weight of it ev- 
ery year. The early prejudices against 
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candy, that it ruined the teeth, that it 
was bad for children, that it was an ef- 
feminate luxury, etc., have been swept 
away or reduced to their residuum of 
reason. It is now fed to soldiers before 
going into battle, as once they were 
dosed with brandy, and many a business 
man revives his flagging energies with a 
cake of chocolate instead of a highball. 


2 
The Unrest of the Nations 


LIKE a political influenza, a general 
popular unrest and dissatisfaction seems 
to be passing over the world. It is far 
more general than the extraordinary up- 
rising of 1848, for that was confined to 
Europe; the present disturbance seems 
to cover the whole Eastern Continent 
and to threaten the Western. 

Let the reader take his map of the 
world and pass his eye from one great 
nation to another and observe how wide 
is the disaffection. There is Russia, 
which covers half of Europe and a third 
of Asia. The people hate their govern- 
ment, and are devising ways to get rid 
of their Czar and create a really free 
nation. A whole nation is in rebellion. 
Then go south, and you come to China, 
just now hasting to reverse its whole 
theory of civilization, and face the West 
instead of the East. It is not the mere 
introduction of railroads and telegraphs 
and motor cars; it is far more than that. 
It is the new education, the new patriot- 
ism, the new will to be strong, as Ger- 
many and Japan are strong, and then to 
submit to no foreign dictation. Perhaps 
the greatest event of the present half- 
century is to be the renaissance of China, 
for that will change the balance of the 
world. 

Then look south again to India. We 
do not wonder that Great Britain is con- 
cerned for her Empire. Her chief 
thought now is of the unrest in India. 
What does it mean? What will it do? 
India does not love the nation that has 
united it and given it civilization and 
education and peace and prosperity quite 
equal to the best it has ever had, and that 
notwithstanding famines and plagues. 
The Hindus are waking up to the fact 
that they do not rule, but are ruled, and 
they are meeting in congresses, and pub- 
lic speakers are haranging the people, 
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telling them that India is for the Indians : 
and they boycott British goods and re- 
peat their cries of liberty and patriot- 
ism and hatred of the ruling power. The 
air is electric, and General Kitchener 
holds his army in readiness for some- 
thing that may be more general and 
more dangerous than the Sepoy Re- 
bellion. 

And so we might go over the whole 
map. Even Persia demands a new con- 
stitution. We begin to see the same un- 
rest in Egypt; and South Africa is try- 
ing uncertainly to adapt itself to new 
conditions, not yet knowing whether the 
Briton or the Boer is to rule, and both 
looking askance at the black peril. In 
Europe, France questions whether her 
government is truly free, and was great- 
ly startled the other day when it ap- 
peared that the army was untrustworthy 
and that there had been mutiny in vari- 
ous regiments. Not in France alone, but 
in Germany, in Italy, in Austria, in Bel- 
gium, in Holland, in England, the new 
political doctrine of socialism is under- 
inining the governments, threatening 
their constitutions, and proving that the 
common people are dissatisfied with the 
way they are ruled. and are seeking a 
new liberty. In Great Britain, Ireland is 
demanding more than her friends can 
give her as yet, and the British House 
of Commons has spoken the ominous 
threat that it will not longer consent to 
be ruled by rich men whose titles and 
right to govern come to them by birth. 
Even in America we see clear signs of 
the same coming unrest, in the deter- 
mination that combinations of wealth 
shall not rule the land. White workmen 
in the North and black workmen in the 
South demand their own. 

Now what does this all mean? It 
means that when men are not given full 
and equal rights they cannot be satisfied 
when once they have learned what those 
rights are. But they must learn, and 
that means education, and education is 
what we are giving to the most back- 
ward of people. Do we consider how 
dangerous that is? If the Czar would 
keep his people contented in their misery 
he must allow them no schools. If Great 
Britain wants an easy task in ruling 
India she must withhold schools and col- 
leges. If we want our workingmen, 
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white and black, to be satisfied to be held 
under, we must not send them to the 
public schools, and must not teach them 
that men are born free and equal. Lib- 
erty, fraternity and equality are worse 
than dynamite to overthrow a State. 

This is the trouble with Russia, China 
and India. The people know too much 
to be content with what they have when 
there is more that other people have. 
Great Britain must show a sympathy 
with the ambition of the people she rules. 
She has been teaching them, and she 
must take the consequences. Every 
school teacher, every missionary to a 
backward people is teaching it divine 
dissatisfaction and rebellion, if those that 
rule have not the intelligence to meet 
with sympathy and fellowship in gov- 
ernment those that are learning their 
rights. 

India is not the India of a hundred 
years ago. It is enough to read the 
prayer with which this last Indian Con- 
gress was opened to learn that. But 
why a Congress? That itself indicates 
the néw spirit which pervades the whole 
great peninsula. Let us read a part of 
that prayer: 


“QO most Gracious God and Father, by 
whose Divine Providence mankind is ruled 
and all things are made to work out His good 
ends, we thank Thee for enabling us, Thy un- 
worthy servants, to assemble once more in 
this great. city for the twenty-second session of 
our National Congress. We bless Thy Holy 
name that Thou didst put into the hearts of 
our leaders, some of whom have now depart- 
ed this life, to establish this Congress, and 
didst grant them wisdom and ability to main- 
tain and develop it in the face of manifold and 
vast difficulties. 6 

“We seek Thy blessing, our Heavenly Father, 
on the proceedings of the present session of 
our Congress. Give to the president and all 
speakers the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, so 
that nothing may be said or done here that is 
not in accordance with Thy holy will. : 

“We implore Thy blessing on our Gracious 
Sovereign and Emperor, King Edward, and on 
the Royal Family. . . More especially at 
this time we beseech Thee. O Lord, to inspire 
all the members of the ruling race with true 
sympathy for the people over whom Thou hast 
placed them as rulers. . . . 

“Enable us to make ourselves worthy in 
every respect for the privileges of self-govern- 
ment and participation in the administration of 
the country which we seek and claim. : 
Grant us the spirit of self-effacement and self- 
sacrifice and accept our humble services to the 
glory of Thy Holy Name, and the good of our , 
beloved mother-land, Amen.” 
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You think those are professed Chris- 
tians who offer that prayer which they 
have learned within these fifty years thus 
to express? No, they claim, most of 
them, to hold the ancestral faiths, but 
they have been taught to put a new spirit 
in it. There is nothing in that prayer 
about Siva or Kali; it is all Heavenly 
Father, Holy Spirit, one God. It is a 
new wine bursting the old bottles; and 
the new wine is bursting everywhere, 
and the new bottles must be ready for 
the new fermentation. 

& 


The College and the Community 


Tuat “education never ends” is an old 
saw, and to a certain extent it is true of 
everybody, that he must learn till he dies ; 
but that a public school system should be 
adjusted for adults as well as children is 
a novel application of the proverb. While 
San Francisco presses the opinion that 
adults should not be registered and re- 
ceived as suitable mates for the young, 
the United States Board of Education is 
responsible for a very different doctrine. 
It advocates an educational widening that 
will leave every adult enrolled as a stu- 
dent, and under an intellectual stimulani 
from the schools. Will this end in a sori 
of wider compulsory education? The 
proposition that the old and the young 
cannot be under a system of co-education 
has never been demonstrated—we believe 
no one will attempt to demonstrate it. 
The experience of family life would go 
far to show that, naturally, the lessons 
of most importance may be learned best 
together, as well as practiced together. 

Professor Klemm, of the Bureau of 
Education, urges that the public schools 
should draw into their circle of influence 
all the adults of a community, and should 
make the schools temples of a universal 
and unified education. In other words, a 
town school should be the school of the 
town, from the influence of which no one 
could escape. The German schools in 
Rhenish Prussia, he tells us, are begin- 
ning to draw into their influence the 
fathers and mothers of the pupils, as well 
as the older brothers and sisters that have 
passed compulsory school age. Courses 
in domestic science, in one instance, are 
given to about 5,000 girls in the daytime, 
and in the evening are repeated to over 
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1,000 adults. A good deal of this sort of 
work is being done already in New York 
and in other of our larger cities. What 
Dr. Klemm would have is a systematic 
movement of this sort covering the whole 
country. Every school, especially in 
cities, should draw into its influence, after 
the day school closes, at least as many 
adults, to be instructed by evening lec- 
tures, by special instruction and experi- 
ments, and by club meetings. He reminds 
us of the lack of common sense and econ- 
omy manifested by a people, that invests 
in its school buildings tens of millions of 
dollars, but utilizes those buildings only 
five hours a day, or at most six or Seven; 
while our factories utilize every hour of 
every day with their three shifts of work- 
men. Give us, he says, at least two shifts, 
one from nine o’clock until two, and the 
other from four until nine o’clock. It is 
no excuse that our churches are making 
the same mistake. Hermetically closed 
for six days, and open only four or five 
hours on Sunday, they still farther em- 
phasize our egregious waste of money 
and opportunity. 


Brown University has moved off 


sharply along this line, and there are in- 


dications that it will prove to be an ex- 
periment that will quickly ripen into a 
system. Not less than 500 adult citizens 
of Providence and its neighborhood, in- 
cluding those whose heads are gray and 
whose minds are already well trained, are 
enrolled as college boys. The scheme is 
not only broader, but a good deal more 
definite than anything that has heretofore 
been undertaken under the cognomen of 
University Extension. These adult pu- 
pils do not make their appearance ac- 
cording to their own desire or will, but 
are organized into classes, and appear as 
regularly as the college enrollment. Some 
of these students are known as simply 
“hearers,” while others are known as 
those who are doing “certificate work.” 
That is, a part of the adult enrollment 
are working for an academic degree ; and 
this degree they will receive, precisely as 
a college boy gets his degree, by diligent 
study and by perseverance. Among these 
certificate workers are enrolled many of 
the teachers of the surrounding country. 
They go on with their teaching and their 
studying at the same time. It is now 
proposed that older teachers, who be- 
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come desirous of more thoro work, shall 
be allowed leaves of absence. It must 
not be supposed, however, that any large 
proportion of the enrollment consists of 
teachers. It includes merchants and pro- 
fessional men of all sorts. The courses 
offered are so connected that it is possi- 
ble for students to pursue a connected 
scheme of study for several terms, or 
even years. Each Extension Course of 
ten lectures is credited by the university 
as equivalent to one-half of the regular 
term course, and in this way is made to 
count for an A.B. or an A.M. or a Ph.D. 

This scheme is in more ways than one 
unlike the old University Extension 
methods. Instead of sporadic lecture 
courses, it has continuity and system, and 
it is kept well within the university at- 
mosphere of libraries and laboratories. 
By granting degrees it places the adult 
student on a par with his younger 
friends. Perhaps a verv best possible re- 
sult is its tendency to bring the college 
and the community into fellowship of 
sentiment and work. It must go far 
toward eliminating the alien and lawless 
sentiment that grows up in connection 
with isolated institutions. There cer- 


tainly is no reason why a well-endowed 


college shall confine its influence within 
a select circle ; no reason why it shall not 
widen its influence to the utmost thruout 
a community. President Faunce, of 
Brown, says in his annual report that he 
holds it to be the duty of a college or uni- 
versity “to provide intellectual insight, 
stimulus and leadership to the entire com- 
munity around it.” We are aware that 
some of our colleges have taken ground 
exactly opposite to this, and will do no 
teaching to pupils who are not enrolled 
according to specific and inherited rules. 
It is said that there are few more inter- 
esting sights in New England than the 
procession of old men and young, who, 
each week day afternoon and evening, 
climb the hill that leads to the university 
buildings. 

This seems to be nearing an ideal com- 
munity and an ideal social state. There 
is no reason why a man or woman should 
withdraw from school life at twenty-one 
or at graduation from a college. The 
world is fairly ablaze with new sci- 
ences and new developments of inves- 
tigation, The chemistry of today, as 
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well as the entomology and ornith- 
ology and geology, is a something 
novel to those who studied it twenty-five 
years ago. If one would know the world 
he must keep up with its revelations. 
And this is important not only for the 
professional’ student, but for common 
people. Why shall we not work together 
in learning as well as in applying knowl- 
edge. On the present system every group 
of people, say those within five years of 
each other or ten, are holding a different 
set of facts and working with different 
data. The new plan brings together the 
whole social group, and the young can 
no longer consider the older as ignorant. 
The Brown audience is said to be appre- 
ciative, receptive, keenly alert and crit- 
ical. There are no jealousies or preju- 
dices between the old and the young. 
The movement is certainly promising and 
hopeful. If it succeed and be adopted by 
other colleges, the circle of influence and 
power of these institutions will take in 
the whole community—mechanics, mer- 
chants, farmers, manufacturers, as well 
as schoolboys. 


The Problem of the Trolley 


To surpass the steam car in speed, in 
popular service and in cheapness was 
the unconscious problein of the trolley. 
It did not define its mission, but entered 
the field much as steam had entered it; 
yet it is solving these and other problems 
with unexpected speed and certainty. 

The first electric roads were opened in 
Richmond, Va., in 1889; still less than 
twenty years ago. There are now about 
1,000 lines, with above 30,000 miles of 
track. Over 97 per cent. of street rail- 
ways have deserted all other methods of 
traction for the electric; and the very 
small percentage still using horses or 
other motive power are as insignificant, 
as they are hard to find. The earlier 
cars were as simple as the cheapest horse 
cars and as lacking in conveniences. In 
fact, no one expected of them anything 
more than barely passage from some vil- 
lage into a neighboring city. Gradually 
came the demand for smoking apart- 
ments, and then for compartments, or 
cars, for baggage and express purposes. 
On all long lines the toilet-room became 
a necessity ; and in every way the trolley 
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car is now nothing more nor less than 
a steam car run by electricity. 

The advent of these cars, making 
communication so easy between country 
towns and cities, roused a decided oppo- 
sition on the part of country merchants. 
The merchants of Oberlin, O., issued 
hand bills denouncing the innovation. In 
Clinton, N.- Y., as elsewhere, the busi- 
ness men were about equally divided, 
some of them foreseeing nothing but 
ruin. But the trolley had hardly run 
for a single week, in either case, before 
public sentiment, and business sentiment 
as well, underwent a revolution. It was 
found that, while the electric car en- 
abled some purchasers conveniently to 
reach the city, it stimulated many more 
to reach the town. Business in no case 
has been reported as checked in the 
smaller villages, but in most cases it is 
greatly, and was immediately, improved. 

At once the trolley developed an im- 
mense increase of travel. The people 
tried it, and they liked it. It met their 
needs because of its frequent service. 
Once an hour is the average of the runs, 
and many lines send out cars every half- 
hour. This enabled the housewife to 
work in a trip between her pressing 
household duties. Farmers were more 
particularly benefited. The cars fre- 
quently run by their doors, or so near 
the farmhouse that a short run enables 
them to take passage without loss of 
time. It is reported, especially from the 
Western States, that the trolley has per- 
ceptibly raised the price of land. Now 
that freight service is being added, farm 
produce can be hauled directly to the 
city market. In all ways the trolley co- 
operates with rural free mail delivery, 
while it is co-ordinated with rural tele- 
phone service. It makes rural life im- 
mensely more cheerful and less isolated. 
The price of milk and butter has gone 
up, because the farmer can now send his 
products more easily to the city mar- 
kets. 

It was natural for the trolley to de- 
velop on popular lines. The newer 
trolley systems are less and less follow- 
ing the highways. Of three, recently 
projected in central New York, we learn 
that only one-seventh of the transit will 
be made over public ways—all the rest 
being cross tracks thru farms, where 
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right of way is obtained, generally with- 
out difficulty. Yankees have always been 
famous for going across lots. The same 
sort of economics makes these new roads 
cut thru meadows and potato fields, sav- 
ing miles of expense in building and 
many more wasted miles of travel. An- 
other feature of this sort of transit is its 
novelty, bringing the people into contact 
with beautiful fields, glens and clover- 
covered meadows, and at the same time 
keeping them clear of roadway dust and 
dust-impelling vehicles. It has been 
found equally economical on the part of 
the road itself, avoiding legal complica- 
tions, while freight and passengers are 
more easily picked up from side pas- 
sages. 

Cheapness must be a dominating fea- 
ture hereafter in travel. The require- 
ments of the public are growing more 
and more complex, and those who have 
heretofore staid quietly in their country 
homes, have got to be roused out of their 
simplicity, while they are afforded 
transit advantages at a very cheap rate. 

The trolley has already done wonders 
in the way of rousing people to move 
about and to keep moving. The steam 
roads. have done very little of this ser- 
vice for the country. Their advantages 
have been for the larger towns and the 
moneyed classes. They are, at the pres- 
ent time, damaging ‘themselves enor- 
mously because they will not put forth 
specific efforts to reach the people. In 
the Southern States, particularly, they 
are leaving the bulk of the population 
dormant, a population that cannot afford 
to travel at three cents a mile. The trolley 
has better understood economics. From 
the outset it has charged from one cent 
to one and a half per mile. Tickets are 
issued at commutation rates for families, 
for school children, for laborers and all 
sorts of excursions. Family tickets 
cover the novel scheme to fill the the- 
aters, also to attend shows and lectures. 
Many of the suburban parks are the 
property of the electric companies, who 
.are financially associated with such 
pleasure ‘schemes, and are even project- 
ing lakes and sanitariums. 

Among the newer features of trolley 
service are shopping stations. This is in 
recognition of the fact that a large per- 
centage of the passengers are women, 


who desire to make quick trips, for small 
purchases, to city stores. A very com- 
plete station of this sort is to be found in 
Cincinnati, being six stories high, with 
waiting-rooms, news stands, checkroom, 
passenger elevator, a ladies waiting- 
room, and luncheon and reading rooms 
for employees. This station is in the 
very heart of the city. Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee and other cities are doing 
even better for the accommodation of 
shoppers. In this way we have a con- 
stant recognition at both ends of the 
route, that the intention is to please and 
serve the public. Little way-stations all 
around the lots pick up the shoppers, 
rush them into the city, and there wait 
on them with the perfection of polite- 
ness. 

Freight service has developed of ne- 
cessity. It is only within a couple of 
years that anything farther was done 
than to allow large packages to find 
room, if possible, on the rear platform. 
At present farm produce is being car- 
ried in special trolley cars into the city, 
and the same cars are employed to carry 
merchandise out of it. One or two 
roads, possibly more, are carrying coal, 
ore and building stone. The happiest 
feature of this service is where cars are 
loaded by farmers at their barns, and 
are hitched on to the main line as it 
passes by or thru the farm. In many 
cases these carriages are vehicles owned 
by the farmer himself. The competi- 
tion with steam roads is greatly to the 
advantage of the trolley, and will prob- 
ably very steadily increase. The trolley 
employs a motorman and a conductor at 
a probable rate of $50 per month each. 
The train crew of a railroad includes the 
engineer, whose rate per month is in the 
neighborhood of $200; the conductor, 
whose wages run from $125 to $175; the 
flagman, earning from $45 to $55, and 
the porter about as much more. This 
does not include the cost of equipment 
and fuel. The steam car certainly is 
working at a serious disadvantage in the 
competition. 

Meanwhile other developments are 
taking place. An exchange from the 
Continent reports several trolley lines on 
ordinary roads without permanent 
tracks. A line is working regularly at 
Wurzen; Germany, over which thirty 
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wagons are taken each way daily. All 
this fits into the new suburbanism, a 
larger evolution of country life, and a 
more equable distribution of the forces 
necessary to make life cheerful and up 
to date. 


s 
Castro and 100" dgine injury to insult 
Asphalt py’ 


by imposing a fine of $5,- 
000,000 on the American Asphalt Com- 
pany. Suppose Castro attempts to col- 
lect this amount of money, what will the 
United States do? Our Government has 
certainly shown in the past a friendly in- 
terest in the fortunes of this concern, as 
the testimony taken at the time of the 
Loomis scandal shows. At that time the 
lawyer of the asphalt trust drew up the 
protocols between the United States and 
Venezuela that were sent to the Ameri- 
can minister at Caracas over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Loomis, abrogating the 
agreement already approved by Secretary 
Hay and President Roosevelt. This put 
Castro in such a rage that he has ever 
since refused to arbitrate his differences 
with the United States, and thus the sit- 
uation has remained, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Secretary Root. The country 
has never got at the bottom of our dis- 
pute with Venezuela, of which the asphalt 
mess forms so large a part. Two years 
ago President Roosevelt sent Judge Cal- 
houn to Caracas for the express purpose 
of making an unbiased report on the 
whole situation, but what Judge Calhoun 
found out has never been made public. 
We venture respectfully to ask that “if 
not incompatible with the public inter- 
est” the Calhoun report be published. It 
ought to have something to say as to the 
real merits of the asphalt case, and per- 
haps it would shed some light on the 
mystery which enables President Castro 
to continue to spurn the advances of Sec- 
retary Root. 


It has been so long awaited 
that we are surprised to hear 
that it has come, the announce- 
ment made by Postmaster-General Meyer 
that the( Government proposes to estab- 
lish a parcel post service and a postal 
savings bank system, and to manufacture 
and install stamp-selling machines, and 


Postal 
Reforms 
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to introduce a simple and_ practical 
method of transmitting money. Why, if 
all this is done we will be almost up with 
the rest of the civilized world in such 
matters. These things have not been in 
common use in Europe more than a 
quarter of a century, so they are suspi- 
cious innovations to us ‘Americans. 
There is no knowing where this will end. 
In time it may be possible to drop into a 
handy branch post office and take out 
life insurance as in England, or order 
newspapers, magazines and books as in 
Germany. Besides, there is the political 
effect to be considered. If our postal 
system should become an up-to-date busi- 
ness-like machine it would remove one 
of the standing arguments against gov- 
ernment ownership. We have been ac- 
customed to regard the post office, not 
as an aid to commerce and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, but as some- 
thing that only by eternal - vigilance 
and strenuous exertions could be re- 
strained from checking it by vexatious 
and capricious regulations and classifica- 
tions. Still the proposed reforms are not 
yet adopted. Very likely the opposition 
of the express companies fearing com- 
petition and of local «merchants fearing 
the extension of mail order business will 
prevent them now as hitherto. 


as 
An interesting and 
What Does It Cost possibly _ profitable 


to Raise a Child? = Giscussion has been 

aroused by the statement recently made 
by J. G. Brooks at Chautauqua that it 
costs $25,000 to rear a boy and equip 
him well for life. In England the papers 
have taken it up and are publishing nu- 
merous letters of estimates and exper- 
iences, of which the following is an. ex- 
ample: 


Nursery, from 1 to 8, $625 annually.. $5,000 
Preparatory school, 9 to 13, $750 year- 
ape SRS a RE Feira in ie oy 3,750 
Eton, 13 to 18, $1,500 yearly........ 7,500 
Oxford, 19 to 21, $1,750 yearly...... 5,250 
Traveling and holiday expenses, 14 
“2 & Ss Ree 4,000 
TORS i te eR RA $25,500 


The items given for the first period are: 
Food, $150; clothing, $100; governess or 
nurse, $250; holidays and traveling, 
$125; total, $625. A British matron of 
the same social class, whose daughter has 
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just been brought out in her twentieth 
year, confides to the public that $37,000 
has been expended on her. For the first 
eight years the annual cost averaged 
$1,100; for the next six, $1,400; for the 
next three, $2,350, while a year and a 
half at Dresden and Paris, a season in 
London and presentation at court used 
up the balance. In this country we have 
as yet no presentation at court, but the 
equivalent launching of a debutante 
may cost as much. The expense of edu- 
cation, or rather of college life, has in- 
creased so rapidly here of late that the 
Eton and Oxford figures may be 
equaled. But facts are better than 
guesses. The readers of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT include all classes and sections of 
the country. Can we not obtain from 
them some careful estimates of the actual 
cost of raising a boy or girl? We should 
be glad to publish a few condensed ex- 
pense accounts. Perhaps it will be con- 
venient for comparison to divide the ar- 
bitrary twenty-one years into three 
periods of seven each, childhood, boy- 
hood or girlhood, and youth. Each divi- 
sion should be classified according to the 
principal items of expense, such as cloth- 
ing, board, education, travel, doctoring 
and dentistry, etc. Any additions to the 
household expenses on account of the 
children should be included, and any 
earnings or savings: due to them should 
be specified and deducted. All commu- 
nications must be signed, but names will 
not be published if it be requested that 
they should not be. 


Jo 


. -In the article on the Bill- 
tne ys board Evil, published in 

our issue last week, Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff told how the North 
End Improvement Club, of Tacoma, 
Wash., is successfully fighting the bill- 
boards by boycotting the goods adver- 
tised on them. Since writing his article 
the club has pursued its activity with 
such success that it was able, on August 
5th, to report further to Mr. Woodruff: 
“We can state that all the billboards and 
all the large sign boards in our territory 
are down. The only thing up now are 
a few large signs on private buildings 
and it is probable that no more will be 
placed in our territory. There is also a 
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large billboard near Wright Park, which 
we do not consider as being in our dis- 
trict, but which we are trying to have re- 
moved. So our campaign seems to be 
drawing to a close with good results.” 


& 


If a man did every day all that the 
dentists say he ought to do to-his teeth, 
all that the manicures say he ought to do 
to his hands, all that the barbers say he 
ought to do to his hair, all that the tail- 
ors say he ought to do to his clothes, all 
that the doctors-says he ought to do to 
his food, all that physical instructors say 
he ought to do to his muscles, all that the 
professors say he ought to do to his 
mind, and all that the preachers say he 
ought to do to his soul, how could he get 
any time to himself? 


os 


A measure is now before the Georgia 
Legislature ostensibly to purify the bal- 
lot, but really to disfranchise the negro. 
The white man is taken care of by the 
grandfather clause, all old soldiers and 
their descendants being excepted from 
the drastic provisions of the bill. The 
negroes, however, are proposing the 
amendment that all old skaves and their 
descendants be likewise excepted. As 
long as the negro keeps his gift of hu- 
mor he may be disfranchised, but not 
discouraged. 

& 

Why this long delay at The Hague? 
All the Peace Conference needs to do is 
to send out a police force to frisk the 
nations of the world. 

Js 

It is very annoying when you have 
told your best funny story to have the 
next man say “That reminds me of a 


joke.” 
} as 


The articles on “The Opposition of 
Mars,” now common in periodicals, do 
not refer to The Hague Conference. 


Jo 


The essence of immorality is to regard 
vourself as an exception to the rules. 


& 


Some people think that they are logical 
when they are merely cruel. 
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Can a Man Afford to Save? 


THE following letter comes from a con- 
stant reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Such a hypothetical question as he pro- 
pounds is too difficult for even the In- 
surance Editor to answer: 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

There is a prevailing impression abroad that 
it is becoming harder all the time for a young 
man today to start an independent business on 
a small capital, and that therefore in ever in- 
creasing numbers he is being forced into the 
salaried class. 

Assuming for the moment this is true, the 
question arises: Can the average young man 
save enough out of his salary so that he can 
retire from business at, say, sixty-five years of 
age, and live for the rest of his life at approxi- 
mately the same standard of living that he has 
maintained during his working period? 

It is a common observation that each profes- 
sion or vocation requires a certain standard 
of living from those who engage in it, and a 
person who falls below that standard, from 
whatever cause, is generally outdistanced in 
the race of life by his competitors. To take a 
concrete example: Suppose two young assistant 
editors find themselves on rival papers, each 
thirty years old and each on a salary of 
a week. Suppose one editor plans to save 
enough out of his income so that he will h ve 
enough to retire on at sixty-five and live com- 
fortably ever after. But to save such an 
amount, or anything like it, he will have to 
give up clubs, public dinners and all those so- 
cial amusements where men meet and where 
much editorial inspiration abounds; he will 
have to abandon all thought of entertainin~ 
and therefore gaining the personal friendship of 
men of affairs; he can afford his children few 
of the so called “advantages,” and as to travel 
and tobacco, he must eschew them altogether. 
Our other editor, callously unmindiul of the 
future, enjoys the worldly delights denied his 
saving rival, and spends every cent of his in- 
come, if not a little more. Now, in the course 
of a decade or so what will be the relative posi- 
tion of these two editors? Will not provident 
Number One sink into a threadbare elbowed 
hack essayist, while spendthrift Number Two, 
having enlarged his knowledge and influence 
by personal contact with the men and measures 
of the day, become the leader of his age, so 
that if he is not sitting in his shirtsleeves, with 
his hat cocked on one side of his head and his 
feet on the desk—the editor-in-chief of some 
great Trust organ or yellow journal, he will at 
least have attracted the favorable attention of 
the President and be holding down a fat Gov- 
ernment job? In other words, if men on aver- 
age salaries want to get on in the world can 


they afford to save, either by investments, sav- 
ings banks or endowment life insurance? 
A SALARIED Man. 


New York City, August 14, 1907. 
Js 

Tue London Sphere tells the follow- 
ing story: 

A young 
husband one night: 
gentleman in the parlor. 
speak to you.” 

“Who is it? Do you know?” the hus- 
band asked. 

“Dear,” said the wife, ‘““you must for- 
give me, but that cough has bothered 
you so much of late, and tho spring is 
coming on it still clings to you, and, oh! 
if you knew how worried I’ve been about 
you!” And she threw her arms around 
his neck. “What would I do if I were 
to lose you?” she moaned. 

“Come, come,” said the young man, 
patting her shoulder tenderlv, “men don’t 
die of a slight cold. So you've called in 
the doctor, eh? Well, I'll see him glad- 
ly if it will make you feel easier. Which 
one is it? Squills?” 

“It isn’t the doctor, dear,” was the 
answer ; “it’s the life insurance agent.” 


st 


AN attempt is being made in Kansas 
to prevent the explosions and resulting 
fires that have taken place in that State 
because of the confusion of gasoline and 
kerosene. A law has been past under 
which all gasoline sold within the bor- 
ders of Kansas is required to be kept in 
éans or other receptacles of a distinctly 
red color. This law also provides that 
kerosene must under no circumstances 
be placed in red colored vessels. A pen- 
alty is provided for each and every sale 
contrary to the law. 

as 

Losses in lake marine insurance, which 
were very discouraging to insurance un- 
derwriters in the early portion of the 
season, have eased off somewhat, and if 
the fall storms should turn out to be as 
light as they sometimes are some net 
earnings might be shown. 


wife of Bristol said to her 
“My dear, there is a 
He wants to 
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Stocks Sull Falling 


THE decline of prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange continued thru- 
out the greater part of last week. 
Transactions amounted to 5,145,900 
shares (against 4,402,400 in the preced- 
ing week), and five-eighths of the busi- 
ness was done in four stocks—Reading, 
Union Pacific, Amalgamated Copper and 
Steel common. Saturday’s close left the 
active list from I to 3 points above the 
lowest figures of the week. 
the two weeks are shown below, together 
with the highest prices in 1907, which in 
most cases were reported in January: 

Loss Los? 
previous last 
week. week. 


High, Close, 
Aug. 17. 
Seuth. Pac....... 

Union Pac 

Reading ..... 

Amalg. Copper. . 

Steel com 

Am. Smelting.... 

South. Pac....... 

North, Pac 


Inter.-Met. pr..... 
mee. a O,......-s 2 87% 

As in the preceding week, there was 
no support from large financial interests. 
Depression was stimulated by pessimistic 
views concerning the attitude of the 
Government toward corporations. To 
the unfavorable influences or events 
briefly mentioned on this page a week 
ago there was added an extension of the 
telegraphers’ strike. Reports as to the 
condition of business were very good, as 
a rule, and the railways showed further 
increases of gross earnings. 


ef 
New York City Bonds 
In June, the city of New. York offered 


$29,000,000 in 4 per cent. 
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municipal 


Losses of - 


bonds to the public. Subscriptions 
amounted to only a little more than 
$2,000,000. Last week the city offered 
$15,000,000 and sold only $2,713,485, 
nearly all the bids being at par. No 
offer below par can be accepted. Since 
this second failure, several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of the bonds 
have been sold at par “over the coun- 
ter,” and creditors of the city have been 
induced to take a considerable quantity 
in payment of their claims. As a result 
of these transactions, bonds taken by 
contractors who needed cash have been 
sold by them at a discount and have 
been quoted in the market at various 
prices between 97 and 99. Two weeks 
agu Boston attempted to sell $3,924,000 
in similar 4 per cent. bonds, at par or 
better, and received bids for only $200,- 
000. The explanation is that investors 
can easily get a better return. Great 
quantities of railroad compamies’ short- 
term notes, running from one to five 
years, are in the market at prices yield- 
ing irom 5 to 54+ percent. Standard 
railway bonds can be bought to yield 
from 4} to 44. Cities in Europe are 
confronted by similar conditions in the 
money market. Probably it will be 
necessary to increase the interest rate on 
New York bonds. 


s&s 

..Nine of the subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
have taken a ten-year lease of four floors 
in the McAdoo Terminal Building, in 
this. city, and are to pay for the space 
$240,000 a year. 

..Fall River cotton mill dividends 
for the last quarter show an average 
rate of 2.66 per cent., which is equivalent 
to an annual rate of 10.64 per cent., or 
the largest return to stockholders in the 
history of the industry in that city. 

..In the last five years the popula- 
tion of the three provinces known as the 
Canadian Northwest has increased from 
419,512 to 808,863. The yield of wheat, 
barley and oats has increased from 43,- 
252,000 bushels in 1900 to 240,459,000 in 
1906 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


“Onyx” 2% Hosiery 


Look for this Trade Mark 
Stamped on every pair 


You point with pride to the Niagara Falls as one of the wonders 
of the world. We point with pride to our incessant efforts for the 
betterment of “ONYX” Hosiery. Our policy has been more 
than successful inasmuch as the public support gives ample evi- 
dence that square dealing and honest values are appreciated. 

The following lines will serve as an introduction for "ONY X”’ 
Values: 


For Women 


310/13. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze, Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear 
resisting. 50c, per pair. 

500/S. Women’s “ONYX” Black Ingrain, Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, 
Elastic Top. Ingrain means yarn dyed before knitting, therefore more wear, and elas- 
ticity, soft lustrous, silky texture. Price 50c. per pair. 

109/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black, Sea-Island Cotton, Medium Weight, Double Sole, 
High Spliced Heel; easy and comfortable for tender feet; very elastic. Price 50c. per pair. 


For Men 


E/310 Men’s Black and Colored Lisle, six thread heel and toe; four thread all over; 
known to all men as “the best I ever wore.” The only Lisle hose that will not burn, and 
is not harsh to the feet. Price Soc. per pair. 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. N. We will direct you to nearest 
Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





Broadway New York 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 


OFr ST ena —— 


hartered 187 
EXAMINED BY STATE CON 
tu d upon 
5 per cent. Debentures an First Mor po 


Assets, over $6,000,000 

Capital Stock, prog 
MISSIONER $236,500 
eal Estate ; nearly 


Fak, loss or delay to investors. Send for 











Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1419 D St. 


Bank References 














AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 2 

August 15th, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a dividend of $3.00 per share was declared out of the 
income of the company from its investments, payable Oc- 
tober ist, 1907, to shareholders of record at the close 

of business September 14th, 1907. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice- President and Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, sOreee AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 


Coupons No. 9, due September ist, 1907, from The 
‘on, Re | and San Fe Railway Company EAST- 
ERN OKL SHOMA "DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR 
PER CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after September 
2d, 1907, upon presentation at the office of the Company, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New ét City. 

W. GARDNER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, August ist 1907. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of 











$2. 
of this company havye been declared, yas. ¥ at pe 
Treasurer’s Office, 120 Broadway, New rk, N. 
October ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at 12 x thock 
noon, on Saturday, September 14th, 1907. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at 12 o'clock 
noon on September 14th, 1907, and will be reopened at 
10 A. M. on October 9th, 1907. 

Stockholders who have not already done so Te- 
quested to promptly file mailing orders for dividends. with 
the undersigned, from whom blank orders can be had on 
application. 

FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 





There is really more danger in the home than in places 
that —e ally considered extra hazardous. Statistics 
show this and death comes more frequently in the home 
than abroad. It is just because of the ever present uncer- 
tainty regarding life that The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company urges upon all persons to insure 
who are insurable and to avoid the procrastination that 
sometimes seems to be chronic—with prospects. A policy 
of insurance is better than a savings bank account, in so 
far as protection goes, as the insurer stands to receive a 
pes sum even though but a small premium has been paid. 
The Company is ever ready and willing to give informa- 
tion to those who are interested. in life insurance. Last 

year it paid more than 15,000 policies that were not a year 
sat It paid more than 8,000 that were under 6 months 
old! And more than 4,000 were paid that had been in 
force less than 3 months! 


Something to think about in those figures, 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1907 
$29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway - 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary use! to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wa .ts. 





